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STANDING COMMISSION ON MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 

UNIVERSITIES AND MUSEUMS 

REPORT ON THE UNIVERSITIES IN RELATION TO THEIR OWN 

AND OTHER MUSEUMS 

To The Right Honourable Patrick Gordon Walker , M.P., 

Secretary of State for Education and Science 

The Right Honourable William Ross, M.P., 

Secretary of State for Scotland 

The Right Honourable Cledwyn Hughes, M.P., 

Secretary of State for Wales 

Gentlemen, 

We have the honour to present for your consideration a report on the universities 
in relation to their own and other museums. In our Survey of Provincial 
Museums and Galleries* we observed (paragraph 106) that: 

“university museums have no exact parallel elsewhere; and they present 

complicated problems of their own to which we propose to devote further study”. 

2. Their Lordships of the Treasury, to whom our Survey of Provincial Museums 
and Galleries was addressed, encouraged us to undertake this study, provided 
that we did so in close association with the University Grants Committee. 
We have kept the University Grants Committee informed at all stages and 
have had the benefit of discussion with its Chairman or his representatives at 
several of our meetings. The Chairman, Sir John Wolfenden, has indicated that, 
in his view: 

“The Standing Commission’s report would be useful if it made clear to what extent 
the proper use of university collections demanded additional activities on the part 
of university museums; and how many of these additional activities were the proper 
responsibility of the universities. If the Standing Commission considered that there 
was a residue of desirable activities which should not be considered the responsibility 
of the universities the Standing Commission’s report should indicate how such 
additional activities should be supported.” 

3. We have visited sixteen universities, fifteen of which maintain museums 
normally open to the general non-university public, the scope, quality or size 
of whose collections exceeds, or is inconsistent with, the needs of a departmental 
teaching collection. In these universities we have also visited, often with great 
interest and admiration, a number of purely teaching collections not normally 
open to the public, and collections of photographic or documentary material 
more akin to libraries than to museums; and these have given us an idea of the 
many museums of the same kind in the universities which we have not seen. 
These cannot, however, be regarded as part of the system of public museums 
in the country. For the purpose of this report, therefore, we have considered 
only those university museums which are, or might be, used and enjoyed by a 
wider public than that of the university itself, or those which, however specialised 

* Survey of Provincial Museums and Galleries, H.M.S.O., March, 1963, 30s. 
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their interest and however small the number of their users, are richer than their 
use for purely internal teaching and research purposes would warrant and 
appear to us to impose a public duty on their owners to see that they are 
preserved, catalogued and accessible to scholars. 

4. The museums which we have visited differ so widely from each other that it 
would not be a great exaggeration to say that each presents a different problem. 

therefore give in an appendix (page 16), brief notes on each museum with 
our observations. These observations, which are summarised at the end of the 
appendix, on page 44, must be regarded as no more than suggestions for possible 
improvements and solutions to special problems. Our formal recommendations 
are set out in paragraphs 48 to 54 of this Report. 

5. We have not limited our study to the maintenance of museums by universities. 
We have taken account also of the use which universities and their departments 
make of local museums for teaching and research; of the facilities such as 
laboratory and technical services which universities often make available to the 
local museums; of the assistance which university staff and students can give 
to the local museums by research and the publication of their material; and of 
the educational work which is increasingly being undertaken by the local museums 
and universities jointly. 
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PART I— MUSEUMS MAINTAINED BY UNIVERSITIES 

Administration 

6. There is no established general model for the administration of university 
museums. Most of them are attached to a university faculty. These, whether 
they have a specially appointed curator or not, come under the general super- 
vision of the professor. There are, however, other museums or galleries which are 
a separate institution of the university, sometimes a teaching institute, sometimes 
purely a museum, administered by separate trusts, with a curator who is not 
responsible to any faculty of the university. 

Finance 

7. For virtually all their general needs, universities today depend for finance 
on Her Majesty s Government through the University Grants Committee. 
These grants are of two kinds: 

(a) for recurrent expenditure, an annual block grant, allocated on a quin- 
quennial basis. Although each university’s share of this grant is calculated 
m the light of the university’s classified estimates of its needs as well as 
of the general lines of Government policy at the time, no part of this 
block grant is earmarked for specific purposes other than in exceptional, 
and temporary, situations; but it is expended at the discretion of the 
uni versity concerned over the whole range of its functions. 

(h) for capital expenditure, special grants tied to specific projects within a 
predetermined pattern of annual building starts. 

8. In making recurrent grants the University Grants Committee does not take 
into account such variations as may occur in the course of each quinquennium 
in the general income available to the universities either from their own private 
funds or endowment, from charities or from local authorities; nor does it take 
into account such grants as are made to universities from public funds in aid of 
particular research or other activities. (The colleges of Oxford and Cambridge 
are not directly assisted by the University Grants Committee.) 

9. The maintenance of museums is among the university activities approved for 
the purpose of these grants. University museums also, like other local museums 
have access to the Government grant-in-aid of purchases which is administered 
by the Victoria and Albert Museum and the Royal Scottish Museum. 

1 0. University museums are therefore supported almost entirely by Her Majesty’s 
Government but they depend for access to this support in the first place on the 
priority given to their needs by the universities themselves. 
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PART II — RELATIONS BETWEEN UNIVERSITIES AND MUSEUMS 



Definitions 

11. We have several times in the course of this study been asked to define what 
university museums are; what their purposes and values should be; and whether, 
and in what way, they may be expected to differ from other museums. If we try 
to answer these questions, we must make certain assumptions about the purposes 
of the universities themselves, and about the functions of museums. 

12. The purposes of a university we take to be: in respect of its undergraduate 
members, to teach, and to provide them with the opportunities of general intellec- 
tual development; in respect of the whole world of learning, present and future, 
to add to the store of knowledge, to preserve it and to keep it available; and, in 
respect of the non-university public in the neighbourhood, to enable it to share 
the intellectual and cultural benefits which the university provides, cooperating 
with interested local bodies and authorities to this end. 

13. The functions of museums generally, we may consider to be the following: 
first, to preserve, study and keep available for study, material of value to scholar- 
ship, or of artistic significance; and secondly, to present such material to students 
and to the public for education and enjoyment. 

Preservation and Research 

14. The ways in which a museum preserves, studies and makes available its 
material in the service of a university do not differ essentially from those in which 
it may perform the same functions in the service of any other authority ; by means 
of adeq ua te and accessible storage, conservation, documentation, publication and 
cataloguing. This part of a museum’s work is particularly well adapted to the 
second of a university’s purposes described in paragraph 12. It may provide the 
mat erial for research and some of the means of carrying it out; it may be the 
repository for the results of archaeological and scientific field-work sponsored 
by the university, and provide the means of studying and comparing them; and 
it may attract the visits of international experts and scholars. In these functions, 
the aims of museums and universities are one. 

15. In furthering the aims of a university, a museum, whether it is part of the 
university or not, gains special advantages itself from the association. The 
presence of scholars and students, of libraries and laboratories, all contribute 
to the museums’ work, especially in conservation, identification, publication and 
cataloguing; and we believe that the study and publication of objects in a museum 
or gallery by university students or research workers encouraged to study in the 
museum can be of great benefit both to the museum and to the student. 

16. There is great scope here for fruitful cooperation between universities and 
local museums as well as for the use by a university of any museum of its own. 
We have seen with pleasure many instances of help given by universities, gene- 
rally on an informal basis, to their local non-university museums or galleries, 
such as access to libraries and laboratories, the use of equipment, scholarly advice 
in identification of objects or the preparation of exhibitions. The work of the 
Research Laboratory of Archaeology and the History of Art at Oxford is of value 
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to museums and art galleries throughout the country and abroad. We are also glad 
to see the initiative taken by some university scientific museums to ensure the 
proper use and preservation of collections of type material which may be held 
in inexpert hands, either by acquiring them themselves or by advising other 
competent bodies to do so (see Appendix paragraphs 8 and 10), 

17. We do not think that there can be two views about the importance of the 
universities’ responsibility for preserving knowledge and making it available to 
the world of learning in general. We have, however, seen with concern in some 
of the greatest university museums what appears to us to be the frustration of 
this purpose by a too exclusive preoccupation with undergraduate teaching. 

18. This struck us perhaps most forcibly, as can be seen in the Appendix to this 
Report, in the natural history and geology collections in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Here we found collections of the first importance not only in unsuitable 
surroundings and difficult of access but in some cases actually deteriorating and 
with catalogues which, as things are at present, have no hope of being brought 
up to date. These collections are, or have been in the past, important and much- 
used teaching collections. As such, they have remained in the part-time charge 
of lecturers, under the guidance of the professor. 

19. The danger of such an arrangement is manifest today, since, as has been 
brought very clearly to our notice in connexion with many museums, especially 
scientific museums, there are fashions in learning which inevitably cause certain 
aspects of a subject to lie dormant for considerable periods except for the rare 
specialist. The study of biology, for instance, has tended in recent years away 
from taxonomy in the direction of such studies as bio-chemistry and cytology; 
and a zoology museum is now of only limited, largely elementary, use in under- 
graduate teaching. Scholars with heavy teaching duties, and interests unconnected 
with the museum, cannot be expected to have the necessary time or interest 
to give to the conservation or cataloguing of material which they and their 
students hardly use. These tasks can be successfully carried out only by a 
full-time curator of sufficient standing to compete effectively with other claimants 
on the university’s support, with adequate staff who have the museum as their 
primary responsibility. 

20. Collections of extremely rare forms, historical specimens and type specimens 
of international importance, can do as much, if not more, to extend scientific 
knowledge in universities as in the great national collections, since it is in the uni- 
versities that they and the scholars whom they attract come in the way of potential 
students. But if such collections are not properly housed, catalogued and made 
available to workers, less use is made of them than should be, and paths to new 
knowledge are closed. Finally, in these circumstances the need for proper care 
of the collections is concealed and forgotten; and the vicious circle is complete. 

21. The value of outstanding collections such as these must not be assessed by 
reference to their current use in teaching, but they must be seen as the means by 
which knowledge is preserved, extended and made available, and as potential 
centres of new lines of thought, research and training. The proper use of the Pitt 
Rivers Museum has for long been hampered — in this case, by pitiful lack of 
space — and the study of anthropology and related studies in Oxford has suffered. 
If the imaginative scheme put forward for the re-building of the Museum, with 
its related institutes beside it (see Appendix paragraphs 71—74) is adopted, it will 
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give us a notable example of the effect which the proper deployment of a first 
class collection can produce on its university as a centre of these studies, and we 
have every confidence that this effect will more than confirm us in our views. 

22. Although we could not suggest that all outstanding scientific collections must 
be rebuilt on the scale proposed for the Pitt Rivers Museum, we do most strongly 
urge on their owners the need to ensure, first and foremost by the provision of 
adequate staff, that, however their use in teaching may fluctuate, their contents 
may be kept accessible, catalogued, and in good condition for the use of scholars. 

Presentation and Education 

23. In many ways, therefore, we would not expect university museums to differ 
essentially from other museums; but when it comes to the display and presenta- 
tion of their collections for educational purposes we can readily see differences. 
These arise from the fact that the educational purpose with which universities 
are most concerned is undergraduate teaching, whereas that which most concerns 
other museum authorities is the instruction and entertainment of the general 
public and school children. For certain kinds of collections therefore a different 
approach to display is appropriate to university museums from that which is 
appropriate to other museums. 

24. The arrangement of collections of works of art is unaffected by these 
differences. In any collection the great works of art must be presented so as to be 
seen; and in any such collection, whether used for teaching or not, there must 
also be facilities for studying reserve collections and such material as is liable 
to suffer from constant exposure. 

25. The use of a scientific, archaeological or ethnographical collection, however, 
for undergraduate teaching as well as for research, demands an arrangement 
based on logical order and complete accessibility, since the objects will be used 
for study or for demonstration in a number of different contexts; and there must 
be facilities for individual work, demonstration and small ad hoc displays; but 
the permanent display may be no more than a visible store. 

26. The use of a similar collection for the education of the general public or 
school children, on the other hand, demands permanent display of selected 
objects, arranged and labelled so as to attract attention and to explain themselves. 
This occupies considerably more space, and at the same time makes the objects on 
display inaccessible for handling. Moreover — and this applies to collections of 
works of art as well as to scientific and similar collections — for a public which is 
not under regular instruction, certain educational activities on the part of the 
museum itself may also be desirable (lectures, children’s clubs, nature trails etc.) 
for which staff must be provided. 

27. It is clear that the full exploitation of this type of collection for the education 
of the local general public needs more space and staff than if it is used for 
undergraduate teaching and research. Moreover, the conversion of a university 
teaching museum to such use, unless adequate space and a plentiful supply of 
duplicates are available, might hamper its use for teaching and research, 
without any direct benefit to the university. These considerations must be taken 
into account in deciding, in any given case, whether this kind of development is 
desirable or necessary. 
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28. In our view, it is by no means essential for a university to develop every 
collection which is capable of being exploited in this way. The advantages which 
the best of the university museums provide both for the universities themselves, 
for specialists inside and outside the universities, for the members of the public 
who can profit from the privilege of using these rich and varied collections and 
for school children under proper guidance, fully make up for the absence of 
any didactic and attractive display; and, especially if there should be a local 
museum in the neighbourhood, we see no need for any development beyond 
what is needed for university use. 

29. In Birmingham or Glasgow, for instance, where the university geological 
museums (Appendix paragraphs 6 and 97) are ideally suited to university use, 
these collections are also perfectly suitable for the use of the more instructed 
general public. Although they could well be developed into first class general 
museums, any such conversion seems to us unnecessary in view of the existence 
of excellent geological collections at the city museums. And in London, where 
the National Collections are within easy reach, the University College Museum 
of Egyptology (Appendix paragraphs 37-39) or the Percival David Foundation 
of Chinese Art (Appendix paragraphs 33-36) would, we consider, be perfectly 
justified in preserving their character of institutes of teaching and research. 
We would, however, urge that any rebuilding scheme should allow their treasures 
room for simple and visible display and labelling, to enable them, without 
hampering the university’s use of the collections, to be seen by a wider public 
than is able to visit them at present. 

30. On the other hand, there are museums whose importance in systematic 
teaching and research is less, such as the Anthropological Museum at Aberdeen 
(Appendix paragraphs 88-92) or the Museum of Welsh Antiquities at Bangor 
(Appendix paragraphs 100-101) where we see great promise in proposals for 
fundamental reorganisation and development for the benefit of the general 
public — the former perhaps to supplement the existing local authority museum, 
the latter as the nucleus of a considerable regional museum. Neither of these 
universities has been behindhand in fulfilling its obligations to its local public; 
nor do we suggest that, if they undertake further development of the collections 
on the fines discussed with them, they need do so without assistance. We 
consider the universities’ responsibilities towards their local non-university 
neighbourhood, in the matter of museums, to be parallel to their responsibilities 
for extra-mural teaching, for which the expense is shared with the local education 
authorities. 

Co-operation with Local Authorities 

31. We mention in the Appendix a number of universities which provide 
museum facilities for the local public, with or without local assistance; and in 
some cases we have observed that more might be done in this direction. These 
are suggestions only. The responsibility is local, and the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of shared administration and shared expenses can, we 
consider, be assessed only by the parties concerned. 

32. One outstanding example of museum services shared between the university 
and the city is the Manchester Museum (see Appendix paragraphs 41-44) where 
the financial responsibility is nearly equally divided; and in the same city, the 
Whitworth Art Gallery (see Appendix paragraphs 45-46) which has more recently 
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been taken over by the university from a private trust to form the centre of its 
Art Department, remains, as it always was, available to the general public to 
complement the collections of the City Art Gallery, and the city contributes in 
respect of the use made of it by its schools. Similarly, the agreement by which 
the museum of the local natural history society in Newcastle (see Appendix 
paragraphs 47-49) has been saved from financial disaster by the university 
includes, financial contributions both by the original trust and by the local 
authorities. In Leeds also, through the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
membership of the museum committee is equally divided between the corpora- 
tion and the University. These arrangements have been particularly fruitful and 
we are glad to know that at any rate two more universities are now contemplating 
agreements with local private museums on the same lines. 

33. There are not likely to be many more such arrangements since few sub- 
stantial museums in the neighbourhood of universities still remain under 
private management We have, however, referred in paragraphs 15 and 16 to 
some of the ways in which universities may help local museums without taking 
tnem over; and the mutual benefits which may come from the use of local 
museums by universities for undergraduate teaching is also a matter for 

consideration, especially by new universities who have not yet acquired collec- 
tions of their own. 

Use of Museums for University Teaching 

34. It is true that for some undergraduate teaching purposes there may prove 
to be practical obstacles to the use of the local scientific and archaeological 
museums. For many teaching purposes a sherd in the hand is worth two vases 
under g t ass a quarter of a mile away. Even the Manchester Museum, although it 
is in the university, experiences this, and finds that the geological department 
tor instance, keeps a small collection for teaching, outside the museum collec- 
tions.. The fundamental conditions for the use of a museum for university 
teaching appear to be first that it should not be too far away, and second that 
it should contain teaching accommodation, lecture-rooms, laboratories etc. 

35. Nevertheless, although it may not always be easy to provide these facilities 
m local authority general museums, the way is being prepared in some towns, 
and there are already arrangements for sharing the cost of additional staff between 
the local authority and the university, under which either the museum appoints 
an assistant curator with honorary university teaching duties (the university 
refunding the local authority for his teaching tune) or the university appoints a 
lecturer with honorary museum duties (for which the local authority refunds 



36. In newer subjects of study, possibly in social history and certainly in the 
tine arts, there are perhaps even better prospects of university experiments in 
co-operation. A very promising co-operative scheme is being started by Leeds 
Diversity with the City Art Gallery. The choice of special subjects for the final 
yea + r , m „ university fine arts course will include the applied arts and be based 
on the . collection at Temple Newsam; and a teaching appointment financed by 
the university will be added to the Art Gallery staff. Moreover, the need for 
teaching equipment and accommodation on the spot has been understood and a 
set or rooms on the top floor of Temple Newsam itself is being adapted to this 
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37. The use of museums in the university teaching of history of art presents 
special problems in that no department of fine art, even if, like the Courtauld 
Institute (see Appendix paragraphs 29-32), the Barber Institute (Appendix 
paragraphs 1-5) and the Art Departments of Manchester (Appendix paragraphs 
45-46) and Glasgow (Appendix, paragraph 97), it is based on a collection, can 
confine its teaching to its own staff and its own collection, but must make use 
from time to time both of the experts and of the collections of other museums. 
The problems here arise out of the daunting, but not insuperable, complications 
of ensuring that a museum official asked to lecture is adequately paid for the 
official time spent lecturing and preparing his lectures, but is not paid twice 
over; that the museum is recompensed for this official time; and that the work 
of the museum does not suffer from such inroads on its staff’s time. 



38. These problems are at this moment under active discussion between art 
historians and museum directors. They have been keenly felt especially at Oxford 
and Cambridge, where the great art collections of the Ashmolean and the 
Fitzwilliam, having been part of the university long before art history was recog- 
nised as a subject for university study, and having never formed part of a university 
department (except for the Department of Classical Archaeology and Art of 
the Ashmolean), have grown up as separate treasure houses independent of 
any teaching functions. As part of their universities they are perhaps more 
vulnerable than an independent museum might be to the diversion of their always 
inadequate staff from curatorial to teaching duties ; but we hope that within these 
universities and also between other universities and other museums both national 
and provincial, these teaching needs may be borne in mind in relation to their 
establishments and their equipment. 

Training of Museum Staff 

39. There is at present an important way in which the cooperation between 
museums and universities may very well be fertile and particularly useful to 
museums and galleries generally. This is in the training of museum staff in both 
general and specific ways. 

40. The Institute of Archaeology, belonging to London University, was set up 
partly for this specific purpose and has, since its beginning, trained students in 
conservation of archaeological objects, working closely with the British Museum. 
The need for training in conservation is a major problem today when, partly 
through the advice of the Area Councils, museums have become aware of badly 
needed conservation work shelved for generations. 

41. We hope that similar specialised training may also be undertaken with the 
help of a university institution in the conservation of works of art, and here 
the collaboration of museums and galleries in affording at least a part of this 
training in their own conservation departments will be essential. The possibilities 
of such a scheme are at present under consideration; natural history and other 
specialised training may also be undertaken on similar cooperative lines. 

42. Finally there is all-round training for curators. This has never before been 
the subject of a regular course in the United Kingdom. Curators have been 
trained by experience, with the possibility of a diploma from the Museums 
Association after three years museum service combined with attendance at 
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short Museums Association courses, and a final examination. The recommenda- 
tion in our Survey of Provincial Museums and Galleries, that Her Majesty’s 
Government should make grants to help the Museums Association set up a 
comprehensive training scheme, was not accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
who considered that training for museum curators should take place in univer- 
sities or university sponsored institutions where students would be entitled to 
local education authority grants. The possibilities of working out a scheme on 
these lines are still under discussion between the Museums Association and the 
Department of Education and Science. 

43. A very important step, however, has now been taken by Leicester University. 
In October, 1966, the university, in close association with the Leicester City 
Museum, opened its one-year postgraduate course in Museum Studies, which 
includes periods of work in the Leicester and other museums. The university 
Department of English Local History contributes to a special course in local 
history which, with an interest in the local historical museums which are being 
increasingly developed today, is especially likely to be fruitful. The Fine Art 
Department, which was still in preparation at our visit, also intends to cooperate 
closely with the Museum Studies course; and will also make use of the Leicester 
Museum. We visited the Department of Museum Studies during its first term 
and were favourably impressed with both staff and students. It remains to be seen 
whether one year is long enough for the very comprehensive syllabus which we 
were shown, but we believe that, given the necessary enthusiasm combined with 
good sense on the part of both the teachers and the students, it will be of real 
value to the profession. 

Art Collections 

44. The art collections of a university raise somewhat different questions from 
those raised by any of the other collections which we have considered in thi s 
Report. Within the universities all art collections today contribute to a recognised 
university course— indeed, of the major collections, those of the Courtauld 
Institute, the Barber Institute and the Whitworth Art Gallery came to their 
universities as the centre of a new Fine Art course; and the Hunterian Collection 
of paintings also is today the centre of the university art department. But the 
academic study of fine art can never be the raison d'etre of these collections or 
the measure of their value to the universities. 

45. The great collections of Oxford and Cambridge, created and cherished by 
their benefactors and keepers long before the academic study of art history was 
recognised in these universities, still remain independent of, and separate from, 
their university art departments. Today, to the great advantage of both the 
museums and the universities, the Ashmolean and the Fitzwilliam museums are 
being drawn more closely into the academic life of their universities; but whether 
their formal relations are every changed (for instance, by the recommendations of 
the Brunt Committee on the Ashmolean Museum (see Appendix paragraph 
68), or of future enquiries) or not, the value to their universities of these two 
collections, and also that of the smaller collections mentioned, must be assessed 
primarily on their intrinsic quality. 

46. These are collections of vital importance which the universities, as their 
fortunate possessors, hold in trust for the nation and for the whole world. 
In our view, they could have no more suitable custodians. The universities, 
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by their nature, have special advantages for encouraging their study and apprecia- 
tion; and these collections seem to us as appropriate to the universities as the 
great scientific collections (see paragraphs 17-22) about which we have expressed 
our concern. The nation owes the universities a debt of gratitude for the love 
and generosity which they have inspired in their benefactors ; and it is the nation 
which provides the funds for their maintenance. But the funds provided by 
Her Majesty’s Government through the University Grants Committee are always 
deemed to be inadequate to the universities’ needs and, with the many competing 
claims on them, the universities have the greatest difficulty in providing for the 
maintenance and development of these museums. 

47. The art collections have not, like some of the scientific collections, been 
allowed to deteriorate and lie uncatalogued; but they have, in the past, been 
too readily left to the generosity of private benefactors; and now, although 
their importance and their needs are more effectively recognised by their univer- 
sities than ever before, the means available to them are threatened by the almost 
irresistible competition of other vital claimants on funds which are allocated on 
principles which make no allowances for their special position. 
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PART III— CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



48. When we set out on this study it was pointed out to us that the funds at the 
disposal of the universities for all their activities, whether from any private 
endowment, or from the sums made available to the University Grants Committee 
by Her Majesty’s Government, had long been inadequate to the demands made 
upon them and were likely to continue so ; and that if we wished to recommend 
that the universities should spend more money on their museums, it was hard to 
see where the extra finance could be obtained. We thought it possible that the 
investigations which we have summarised in Part II might reveal clearly 
identifiable differences between university and other museums; and that these 
would perhaps leave us with a residue of actual or potential developments 
which seemed to us desirable for reasons which had nothing to do with universi- 
ties. We might then, we thought, as suggested in the quotation from Sir John 
Wolfenden in paragraph 2, be able to show that certain university museums, if 
they were to develop in the ways which we thought desirable, might have a 
claim to financial assistance from some public source other than the University 
Grants Committee. 

49. It has now, however, become clear to us that such a residue of desirable 
activities could only result from a very narrow definition of the purposes of 
universities, limiting them to teaching and research and excluding all their wider 
services to learning and civilisation. Wisely, as v/e think, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has never placed a restriction of this kind on the recognised functions of a 
university or on the objects upon which grants made by the University Grants 
Committee may be expended. All the museum activities which, in our view, 
serve the purposes of universities are recognised as proper objects of Government 
grant. We do not therefore wish to recommend any change in the existing 
administrative arrangements by which university museums are financed by 
Government grant through the University Grants Committee. 

50. For the same reason— and not only because we have been warned that such 
a recommendation would certainly fail— we do not recommend that the 
University Grants Committee should depart from their normal practice (see 
paragraph 7(a)) and earmark part of their annual block grant for museum 
purposes. We recognise that discretion in allocating their own priorities to the 
many claims which compete for their restricted grant allocation imposes heavy 
responsibilities upon the university authorities. Nevertheless we believe this 
discretion to be right and base our recommendation upon it. 

51- It follows that our recommendations must be addressed in the main to the 
university authorities themselves; and that, apart from such help as we suggest, 
in paragraph 52 (b) to (e) below, may be obtained from local authorities, the 
Arts Council or other organisations, any additional expenditure which our 
recommendations involve must fall on their general income augmented by 
University Grants Committee grant. Our recommendations therefore depend 
for their execution on priorities; and in these circumstances we recognise that 
they could be stultified if the universities’ discretion in spending their University 
Grants Committee grants were to be significantly restricted. In general, it is true 
that the sums involved in the maintenance of university museums are small in 
comparison with most categories of university expenditure and could not 
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materially affect the large round figures of the University Grants Committee 
block grants, however high the priority given them by their universities. When, 
however, universities are the guardians oi museums and galleries of national and 
international importance-obvious instances being the Ashmolean, the Fitz- 
william and the new Pitt Rivers Museum (if the means of building it are found)— 
some of whose budgets compare with those of the smaller national institutions, 
recommendations addressed to the university authorities can have little signifi- 
cance unless we are sure that, both now and in the future, the University Grants 
Committee and Her Majesty’s Government take a university’s bid for additional 
funds in its quinquennial estimates as seriously if it is based on a museum project 
as they would if it were based on a teaching or research project put forward with 
the same priority. We therefore recommend that the University Grants Com- 
mittee and Her Majesty’s Government should preserve this principle in allocating 
Government funds to universities. 

52. We are assured that the universities exercise real discretion in the use of 
their Government grant and are not frustrated by a conflicting system of 
Government priorities; and we accordingly address the following recommen- 
dations to the university authorities and, as regards (b), (c) & (d) below, also to 
the local authorities concerned : — 

(a) Since we are convinced that the services both of universities and of 
museums to scholarship, culture and civilisation, now and in the future, 
are as important as their services to teaching and their current pro- 
grammes of research, we recommend that the universities should 
provide space and staff — and staff of adequate standing — to ensure that 
their scientific collections are properly conserved and kept catalogued and 
available for study; and that they should not allow their concern for the 
immediate needs of their teaching and research programmes either to 
overshadow these obligations or to starve their art collections of the 
staff and space they need or of the means of developing and adding to 
them. It may be that in those universities in which this policy would 
mean significant changes it will be best for the necessary funds to be 
made available on a university rather than a faculty basis by pre-emption 
of funds by the central university authorities for the purpose, 

(b) We also attach great importance to the universities’ responsibility to 
their non-university neighbourhood in the matter of museum facilities, 
(paragraphs 30-33). The universities’ treasures should, in many cases, as 
we have suggested throughout this Report, be made available to a wider 
public; but we regard this service, like the universities’ extra-mural 
teaching activities, as a responsibility shared by the local authorities. In 
so far, therefore, as university museums contemplate additional activities 
and developments in virtue of this responsibility, we would urge them to 
discuss with the appropriate local authority the kind of cooperative 
arrangement which is exemplified in its most complete form in Man- 
chester but exists in modified form elsewhere, by which the local 
authorities share the financial and administrative burden. In so far as 
these developments qualify a museum or gallery to be regarded as a 
centre of local artistic activities, assistance towards the capital cost may, 
of course, be obtained from the provision administered by the Arts 
Council. 
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(c) As regards university teaching, we recognise the increasing contribution 
which can be made by local museums and galleries and their staffs, 
whether these institutions are part of the university concerned or not; 
and we recommend that these teaching needs may be borne in mind by 
the local and university authorities in relation to the institutions’ 
establishments and equipment (see paragraphs 34-38). 

(d) We also urge that the beginnings which have been made by certain 
universities in providing specialised training for museum curators and 
conservators may be encouraged to continue and expand (paragraphs 
39-43). 

(e) We have mentioned in paragraphs 14—16, a number of other ways in 
which universities can profitably cooperate with other local museum, 
authorities and we hope that these may be added to and extended ; and 
that, both in giving and in receiving benefits, university museums will, as 
some already do, play a leading part in the Area Museum Service 
schemes. 

53. Finally, university museums have access to the Government grant-in-aid of 
purchases which is administered in England and Wales by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and in Scotland by the Royal Scottish Museum. This provision 
is now £100,000 a year for England and Wales, and £8,000 for Scotland; and it 
is only one half of the minimum which we recommended in 1962 for the five 
years now ending, thereafter to be subject to annual review in the light of need. 
It is exhausted every year in less than six months, and has to be rationed among 
its beneficiaries with the result that museums or galleries which have a very high 
standard to maintain receive assistance for only a small proportion of their 
purchases. We have more than once repeated this recommendation, and do so 
again now, urging that the provision should immediately be increased to at least 
£200,000 for England and Wales and £16,000 for Scotland. 
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PART IV— SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



54. These recommendations may be summarised as follows : — 

(a) To the Universities 

That their concern for teaching needs should neither overshadow the 
need to conserve their scientific collections, to keep them catalogued and 
available for study and research, and to provide adequate staff, and 
staff of adequate standing, to do this; nor starve their art collections 
of the staff and space they need and of the means to develop and add 
to them (paragraph 52a). 

(b) To the Universities and Local Authorities 

(i) In order that the universities’ treasures may become available to a 
wider public, that the universities should discuss with the local 
authorities concerned the possibility of sharing the administrative 
and financial burden of the necessary additional activities and 
development (paragraph 52b). 

(ii) That university teaching needs should be borne in mind by the local 
authorities and the universities concerned, in relation to the estab- 
lishments and equipment of the local museums or galleries, whether 
these are part of the university concerned or not (paragraph 52c). 

(iii) That the provision by universities of specialised training for museum 
and gallery curators and conservators be continued and expanded 
(paragraph 52d). 

(iv) That the university museum authorities should explore the possibi- 
lities of further co-operation with the local museum authorities and 
take a leading part in the Area Museum Service schemes (paragraph 
52e). 

(c) To Her Majesty s Government 

(i) That in considering the universities’ applications for grant, Her 
Majesty’s Government and the University Grants Committee should 
take a university’s bid for additional funds in its quinquennial 
estimates as seriously if it is based on a museum project as they 
would if it were based on a teaching or research project put forward 
with the same priority (paragraph 51). 

(ii) That the Grant-in-aid of purchases by provincial museums, 
administered in England and Wales by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and in Scotland by the Royal Scottish Museum, should 
immediately be increased to at least £200,000 for England and 
Wales and £16,000 for Scotland (paragraph 53). 
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APPENDIX 



University Museums 

Note: The following notes do not include departmental teaching collections 
unless they are larger than is necessary for the purpose or have some special 
interest for the general public. 



ENGLAND 

Birmingham 

Barber Institute of Fine Arts: Art Gallery 

(Open to members of the University and their friends, Monday-Friday 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. To the general public on the 
first Saturday in the month from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. ; on Wednesday in other 
weeks from 12 noon to 5 p.m. ; at other times on application). 

1. This Institute contains a collection of paintings and some drawings, bronzes 
and other works of art, all of very high quality. The collection was formed, and 
the Gallery, which was opened in 1939, was built and equipped and is maintained 
under the terms of a Trust created to promote the study of the fine arts and 
music in the university. The Director of the Institute is the Barber Professor of 
Fine Arts. The building and collections are held by Trustees on behalf of the 
university and the Institute’s expenditure, except for part of the salaries of the 
Barber Professor and other members of the academic staff, is covered by funds 
administered by the Trustees. 

2. The scope of the collection is limited by the provisions of the Trust. These 
confine the collection to works of art produced before 1900; and they do not 
admit any acquisitions except by purchase from the Trust funds. 

3. The effect of the first of these provisions is that, if the university wishes, as it 
does, to provide its members with the means of studying and enjoying contem- 
porary art, it cannot do so by an extension of the Barber Institute activities, but 
must do so quite separately. There are plans for independent development in 
this direction but the university has not yet been able to find the funds. 

4. No special steps are taken to prevent the art collections of the City Museum 
and Art Gallery, which include both contemporary works and old masters, and 
those of the Barber Institute from overlapping. There is room for both galleries 
in Birmingham and each makes use of the collections, library and other facilities 
of the other. 

5. The second provision, limiting acquisitions to purchases from the Trust funds, 
may become a serious problem. The sum available for purchases at present is 
between £10,000 and £15,000 a year and the Institute today can continue to 
acquire first class paintings only by allowing these funds to accumulate between 
purchases. The position here should be carefully watched since, if prices rise 
still further, difficulties will almost inevitably occur. 
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Geology Museum 

(Open on weekdays from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. by arrangement) 

6. This is a comprehensive collection, used for university teaching and research, 
under the administration of the Professor of Geology; and the curator is a 
University Lecturer in the same department. It is, however, considerably richer 
Doth in general material and in local fossils than is strictly necessary for teaching 
purposes, and is available to the public although it is used almost entirely by 
specialists and by the Midland schools and Colleges of Education where geology 
or earth science is taught. The City Museum and Art Gallery in Birmingham 
also has a good geological section and is there to provide for the general public 
and for school children; and it does not appear to us that additional money or 
space, therefore, need be expended by the university museum on display or 
activities addressed to the general public. 

Bristol 

Museum of Geology 

(Open from 9.30 a.m. to 12.45 p.m, and from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. Monday 

to Friday; visits by appointment only) 

7 . This is not a very large collection and is primarily used for university teaching 
but, like that of Birmingham LJniversity, it is richer than is necessary purely for 
this purpose. It was formed in the eighteen-seventies and housed in the Geology 
Department, but when in 1958 it was moved from its old quarters, a new gallery 
was built for the purpose, directly accessible to the public; a Lecturer in the 
Department of Geology was appointed as curator; and the museum was laid 
out in such a way as to provide not only the arrangement of cases and drawers 
necessary for teaching and research, but also permanent set pieces for the instruc- 
tion of the general public, space for special temporary exhibitions and screen 
displays, and a case for recent acquisitions; and much of the display is changed 
every two or three years. 

8. As regards acquisitions, the University Geological Department needs, and 
normally receives, a grant to cover both collecting expeditions and purchases. 
Acquisition by field-work is encouraged partly as a method of geological study; 
and this Department, like the Zoology Department (see paragraph 10) also makes 
a point of looking out for type specimens in other geological collections in the 
neighbourhood and, if these are now in inexpert hands and in danger of disinte- 
gration, of acquiring them or persuading other competent bodies to do so. 
This is in line with our recommendation at paragraph 209 (xiii) of our Survey 
of Provincial Museums and Galleries, and we hope that it will not be frustrated 
by lack of funds. 

9. Since its reorganisation the University Geological Museum has been much 
used by the general public and by sixth-form school parties, especially as the 
Bristol City Museum lost its buildings during the war and has never had space 
for proper display of its geological section in the City Art Gallery building in 
which it has been temporarily accommodated. It is now hoped that the City 
Museum will be rebuilt in the course of the next five to ten years and will then 
be able to do justice to its own geological collection for the use and instruction 
of the public. Whether this will make a great difference to the attendance at the 
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university museum or not, we see no need to urge the university on behalf of 
the general public to undertake any expansion in display space or activities 
which is not needed for university purposes. 

Zoological and Botanical Museum 

(Open from 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. (12 noon on Saturdays); visits by appoint- 
ment only) 

10. These are standard collections for university and extramural teaching and 
are part of the Departments of Zoology and Botany under the Professors of 
those departments. They are very much less used by the general public than 
the geological collections although school parties are also admitted; and the 
permanent display, in which the vivaria, the skeletal material and geological 
specimens are shown in juxtaposition with the zoological specimens, are very 
suitable for sixth-form students. Specimens for teaching and display are exchang- 
ed from time to time with the Geological Museum. Being more exclusively 
used for teaching and research, and having, moreover, only very inadequate 
space for cases in the single gallery which the zoological and botanical collections 
share, these collections are to some extent shown in cases inside, or adjacent to, 
the lecture rooms and laboratories most closely connected with their contents. 
Like the Geological Museum, this museum takes an active part in trying to 
ensure the proper care of collections containing types, either by acquisition or 
by stimulating acquisition by other competent bodies and we hope that this 
will continue. The museum raises no other problem for this report. 

Theatre Collection 

(Open from 9.30 a.m. to 12.45 p.m. and from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. from Monday 

to Friday; visits by appointment only) 

11. This is a very specialised collection of material connected with the practical 
presentation of drama, i.e., theatre sets, machinery, lighting, costumes etc. 
as opposed to its literary or biographical aspects, and is one of considerable 
value not only to historians of the theatre, but also to those planning theatres 
for the future. It is less of a museum than a library from which material is used 
for teaching in the university and frequently lent for lectures and courses outside, 
both in other universities and in theatres in Bristol and elsewhere. The major 
part of the collection is pictorial, mainly photographic, material mounted in 
uniform size for use with a projector. It ranges over the whole world and the 
whole history of the theatre and is complementary to some parts of the Enthoven 
Collection, at the Victoria and Albert Museum, which is confined to the London 
Theatre. Its “collectors pieces” are few, (books, manuscripts, prints, playbills, 
costumes and some models) and it is the completeness and ready availability of 
its material for use that give this impressive collection its unique value in the 
study of the theatre. There is nothing quite like it elsewhere and it is well known 
throughout the world. 

12. The collection is in the charge of the Professor of Drama. It has at present 
no curator, being under the part-time care of the theatre consultant, Dr. Richard 
Southern, who has the post of Special Lecturer in Theatre Architecture at 
Bristol University and whose private collection forms a large part of this collec- 
tion. It is shortly to be given the new accommodation which it badly needs; 
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but, if it is to carry out its present functions for the benefit of the university and 
the theatre generally, it must also be assured of a larger, if still modest, purchase 
grant and, most important of all, a full-time permanent curator. 

Cambridge 

Fitzwilliam Museum 

(Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. September to April and from 10 a.m, to 

5 p.m. May to August. Sunday: (pictures only) from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

September to April and from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. May to August) 

13. It is hardly necessary to describe the Fitzwilliam Museum. It Is one of the 
greatest art collections of the nation and a monument of the first im portance 
whether to undergraduates reading fine art as the Second Part of their Tripos, 
and post-graduate art historians ; to all other members of the university and the 
local non-university public; or to visitors from the rest of the United Kingdom 
and abroad, from scholars to tourists. As everyone knows, it is a delight to visit 
and its attraction for the generosity in money and in kind of private benefactors 
in the hundred and fifty years since the Founder’s great bequest has become 
legendary. 

14. It is a department of the university administered by a body of Syndics 
appointed by Grace. The Director is appointed by a University Board of 
Electors. As a museum of art— -not, like the Ashmolean especially in its earliest 
days, of archaeology or science — it has no traditional link with university 
teaching or research. The provisions of the Architecture and Fine Arts Tripos, 
established in 1959, allow for art history to be read as a subject for Part Two of 
this Tripos, to be combined with any Part One; and teaching is within the 
Faculty of Fine Arts, under the Professor of Architecture, whose chair was itself 
only established in 1956. Although art history seminars are held in the Museum, 
it remains directly under the control of the Council of the Senate, independent 
of any university faculty. 

15. Until a very short time ago the Museum was expected to rely on the gene- 
rosity of its benefactors both for its buildings (the most recent being the 
Courtauld Galleries, the Henderson Galleries and the Charrington Print Room 
built shortly before the war, and the Graham Robertson room, opened in 1955) 
and for its acquisitions. Yet the annual income from its own endowment hardly 
amounts to more than £13,000 and its normal recurrent annual expenditure 
from university funds even in 1960/61, when our Survey of Provincial Museums 
was written, was between £25,000 and £30,000. The total annual expenditure is 
now nearer £70,000 but it was only in 1964/65 that the university for the first time 
undertook to provide an annual purchase grant and this is still only £3,000 a 
year. The Museum also benefits from occasional grants, from the National 
Art-Collections Fund and the Government grant-in-aid administered by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. We do not feel that this is enough. 

16. The Museum has the great good fortune to stand in a site in which it can 
expand. The first phase of a three-phase extension was opened last year, financed 
by the university; we understand, however, that funds for the projected second 
and third phases, which include the temporary exhibition gallery and are 
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urgently needed, cannot, in the foreseeable future, be expected from the 
university but must depend on a public appeal. The quality and good fortune 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum themselves present very special problems which are 
dealt with in paragraphs 44-47 and 51 of this Report. 

Scott Polar Research Institute 

(Open Monday to Friday from 2.30 to 4 p.m.) 

17. This institution was founded in 1926, as a memorial to Captain Scott and a 
centre for all that concerns the polar regions. The Picture Gallery and Museum, 
which, with the Library and Map Room, are essential elements of the Institute 
for students, also form the only museum in the country to demonstrate to the 
general public the conditions of life in the polar regions, the equipment and 
techniques used there in exploration and research, and the scientific and other 
aims and results of polar research. The valuable scientific, technical, documentary 
and pictorial collections are internationally known, and are being added to by 
gift and purchase. The museum will shortly have the benefit of much needed 
additional space when an extension to the Institute is completed; and we hope 
that the Institute will also be enabled to appoint a permanent attendant for the 
Museum’s opening hours. 

Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 

(Open to the public on weekdays from 2 to 4 p.m. and mornings by 
appointment; open to the University weekdays 9 to 5 p.m. Saturdays 
9 to 4 p.m.) 

18. The museum was founded in 1883 by the transfer to the university of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society’s collection of local antiquities. The archaeo- 
logical section remains very rich in material from the British Isles, but has been 
added to from every part of the world, to a great extent by expeditions run or 
assisted by the Department of Archaeology and Anthropology, and the 
ethnological section is equally rich and comprehensive, with collections made 
by Baron A. von Hiigel, the first Curator, and many others; and its Duckworth 
Laboratory of Physical Anthropology contains the largest representative 
collection of skeletal material in the world. The museum belongs, with the 
Haddon Library, to the faculty of Archaeology and Anthropology, and is 
used primarily for university teaching, and for research by scholars from many 
parts of the world. It is also much visited by the general public and by schools, 
technical and teachers’ training colleges and especially by art classes. Owing to 
university teaching needs these visits, during term time, have to be restricted 
to the afternoons. 

19. We have commented to the university on the overcrowding and under- 
staffing of these collections. The staff consists of one Curator with two Assistant 
Curators and five Honorary Keepers, only two of whom are able to take a very 
active part and give a lot of time to museum work; and the non-graduate staff, 
which in the present accommodation could with difficulty be increased, is barely 
adequate for security and care. A new building is promised in the plans for the 
Sidgwick Avenue site within the next decade, but, although internal planning in 
a new specially designed building may greatly reduce the impression of crowding 
which is more overpowering in the ethnological than the archaeological section, 
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we were concerned to learn that the total area which the Department has 
provisionally agreed to accept in the new building is only twice as large as at 
present, and the exhibition space will be only 75 per cent larger. Temporary 
exhibitions, for which there is at present no available staff, even if there were 
space, are essential for teaching as well as for the outside public; and we cannot 
see that space both for these and for the ever-increasing permanent collection 
can be properly given by an increase of this size. It seems to us essential that, 
before the new museum is built, the staff should be increased so as to enable its 
planning to receive due consideration; and we would hope that the allocation 
of space might have reconsideration in the light of our report. 

Museum of Classical Archaeology 

(Open Monday to Friday 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2.15 p.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturdays 

9 a.m. to 1 p.m.) 

20. This gallery of casts of Greek and Roman sculpture with some original 
vases and other objects, a library, and collections of photographs and slides, 
was once a branch of the Fitzwilliam Museum. It is used by the university purely 
for purposes of teaching and research but often also by art students from outside. 
It presents no problems for this report. 

Museum of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 

(Open, term-time only, from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m.; 

Saturdays from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m.) 

21. This museum is at present being rebuilt. Its collections, which became part 
of the Department of Zoology in 1938, are rich and very important, but in their 
old building conditions were such as to endanger their preservation, and put 
any adequate display for the general public quite out of the question. It is the 
only natural history museum in the area and it will be a great service to the local 
public if the new buildings make it possible, without hampering the work of 
university teaching and research which must be the museum’s first concern, 
to provide for greatly increased use of the museum by schools and the general 
public. Every effort should be made to achieve this ; and we would hope that the 
local education authorities would be prepared to share in any additional expense 
to which such use might put the university. 

Sedgwick Museum of Geology 

(Open, term-time only, from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 2.15 p.m. to 5 p.m., 

on weekdays; Saturdays from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m.) 

22. The collections were begun through the bequest of Dr. Woodward in 1727 
of his English fossils, and the purchase of his foreign fossils. Substantial expansion 
commenced on the appointment of Sedgwick as Woodwardian Professor in 
1818 and the present building (1904) is a memorial to him. The collections are 
essential to teaching and research in the Geological Department and the wealth 
of specimens makes the museum an international centre for geologists. We have 
been distressed to learn that understaffing in this department is such that the 
Curator and Assistant Curator, who have heavy teaching duties, and their very 
small staff, cannot, as things are, see any prospect at all of bringing the catalogue, 
which now covers less than half the specimens in the museum, up to date. We 
do not consider that the museum, whose particular excellence only specialists 
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can appreciate, need involve the university in expensive display and activities 
for the general public, but we cannot regard it as tolerable that one of the out- 
standing geological collections in the world should not have the staff to keep it 
catalogued and accessible to scholars inside and outside the university. We have 
even suggested that a decision must now be taken by the university either to 
provide the necessary additional staff, or to hand over their superb collection of 
types to the national museums. We recognize that the latter course would be very 
much against the university’s interest, since the possession of a primary collection 
of this kind fertilises the university by frequent visits by scholars from outside 
and is in itself the source of new and important research in the university; and 
we hope that this course will not be necessary. We are glad to learn that the 
museum is currently being used as the ground for important research into the 
possibilities of information retrieval by computer, and hope that this may be of 
great benefit to the solution of its own problems. 

Whipple Museum of the History and Philosophy of Science 

(Open Monday to Friday from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 4 p.m.) 

23. This collection of old scientific instruments, with its library, is the respon- 
sibility of the Lecturers in the History and Philosophy of Science, a subject which 
has only recently become recognised as a full Tripos. The collection illustrates 
only a very small sideline of the subject and is thus of limited use for teaching, 
and its care is not something which every lecturer in the subject is likely to find 
congenial. If it is to be preserved and developed as it deserves, it needs a specially 
appointed, though not necessarily whole-time, curator, with a primary interest 
in old instruments. The collection is housed in a building of interest, which is too 
small. We have told the university that, from the point of view of the building, 
we deplore the partitioning which had already been made before the museum was 
set up in this building to provide more space, and would consider any further 
alterations of the same kind quite wrong. Ideally we think that the collection and 
library should form part of a university scientific library, and the building be 
restored to its original state. 

Kettle’s Yard 

24. By a recent most generous gift, Mr. H. S. Ede has handed over to the univer- 
sity his house with its beautifully chosen collection of twentieth century paintings, 
drawings and sculptures. An extension is planned, to enlarge the house, and to 
provide for temporary exhibitions, towards which Mr. Ede and the university 
have made contributions. An appeal has been made for funds to complete this, 
and a wider appeal for endowment funds will shortly be instituted. 

Durham 

Gulbenkian Museum of Oriental Art 

(Open Monday to Friday from 9.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2.15 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

Saturday from 9.30 a.m. to 12 noon and from 2,15 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; S unday 

from 2.15 p.m. to 5 p.m., Entry charge.) 

25. The museum, built with a grant from the Gulbenkian Foundation, belongs 
to the School of Oriental Studies, which is one of the Durham University’s 
special functions, approved by the University Grants Committee. As the School 
grows and its activities develop the museum is increasingly used for teaching. 
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But being, the only major collection of Oriental art in the North of England, it 
was from the beginning, and still is, of considerably more interest to the local 
and tourist public than to the university. It has reached the stage at which an 
increase of staff is essential. The Keeper has a single graduate staff member and 
although he receives help on the scholarly side from the professors and lecturers, 
it is difficult to keep up the activities such as temporary exhibitions that he has 
started and at the same time carry out the identification and labelling, and the 
development of the collection, that is needed. More space also is needed. The 
university badly needs outside help for these purposes; and we would see a good 
case for some cooperation in providing additional staff from the local authorities 
of the areas in the north of England which benefit from the museum. With such 
evidence of local interest and use of the museum, it might be reasonable to seek 
help from private sources towards the extension of the building. 

Leeds 

Leeds City Museum 

(Open weekdays: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sundays: 2.30 p.m. to 5 p.m.) 

26. The collections, which are of general interest with an emphasis on Yorkshire 
in the departments of archaeology, geology and natural history, are at the 
moment being re-housed in part of the municipal buildings reconstructed for the 
purpose, and are temporarily inaccessible to the public. 

27. The museum was founded in 1821 by the Leeds Literary and Philosophical 
Society, who raised the funds for the original building. One hundred years 
later, the Society handed over the museum and its contents to the City of Leeds, 
under an agreement which provided for a Trust fund for the purchase of exhibits 
and for a Committee of Control composed of six members elected by the Corpora- 
tion and six by the Literary and Philosophical Society. The Society itself at the 
same time came under the jurisdiction of Leeds University, and thus its six 
representatives on the committee, which is responsible not only for day to day 
business but for any enlargements of the collections or of the buildings for hous- 
ing them, are teaching members of the university. This museum is an excellent 
example of successful collaboration between the municipal authorities and the 
university. 

Museum of the History of Education 

(Open by appointment) 

28. This is a small collection, started in 1950 and recognised by the university 
as part of the Department of Education in 1958, to illustrate the history of school 
education. It is an interesting conception but at present it is on too modest a 
scale to stand by itself, as a museum, since it contains almost no museum objects 
but is mainly a collection of photographs of buildings and persons, photostats 
of documents, a considerable collection of early textbooks and a library of books 
on the history of education; a most useful source of information both for the 
department and to schools and other institutions. If the university were willing 
to spend more on acquiring some additional material, and to obtain on loan some 
educational objects perhaps at present out of their context in other museums, 
to add to the nucleus of slates, samplers, inkstands, exercise books, schoolbills, 
textbooks, official forms and educational certificates, an attractive and popular 
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museum might be made of it. We hope that ail the possibilities whereby its 
interest to scholars and to the general public may be maintained and increased 
will be explored. 



London 

Courtauld Institute 

(Open weekdays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sundays from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m.) 

29. The Courtauld Institute of Art was founded in 1931, for the study of art 
history in London University, by Mr. Samuel Courtauld, at the suggestion of 
Lord Lee of Fareham. Mr. Courtauld provided endowment to start the Institute 
and gave the remainder of his lease of Home House in Portman Square, with 
endowment for maintenance, for its accommodation until a permanent building 
should be provided by the University. London University accepted responsibility 
for the normal running costs of the Institute and gallery. 

30. It was part of these two benefactors 5 joint scheme that both Lord Lee’s 
collection of old master paintings and Mr. Courtauld’s magnificent collection 
of French impressionists should form the nucleus of the equivalent in London 
of the Ashmolean or Fitzwilliam in Oxford and Cambridge. Mr. Courtauld 
made over a large part of his collection to a Trust for the benefit of the University 
in 1931, and at his death in 1947 bequeathed further paintings to the same Trust. 
At his death earlier in the same year, Lord Lee’s collection became the property 
of the University, and since 1958 it has been shown in the Courtauld Institute 
Galleries, Lady Lee having generously waived her" life interest in it. In 1933 the 
University had already received Roger Fry’s bequest of twentieth century 
English and French paintings; and at the death of Sir Robert Witt in 1952, his 
great library of reproductions of European paintings and also his important 
collection of old master drawings came to the Institute. 

31. The gallery for these four collections was opened in 1958, being the top 
floor of the new Warburg Institute building in Woburn Square, and for the last 
nine years has been one of the best galleries in London. At its opening the 
fifth great gift to the Institute was announced: Mr. Mark Gambier Parry’s 
intention to bequeath to it his grandfather’s collection of early Italian paintings 
and other works of art. This superb collection has now been received and part 
of it is on display. It cannot, however, in the accommodation at present at the 
Institute’s disposal, be shown except at the expense of part of the other collec- 
tions, at present of the Fry and Witt collections. We hope that the building of 
another wing, part of the projected top floor of the whole of which is ultimately 
intended for the gallery, will not long be delayed. The additional lower floors 
are already badly needed for additional teaching and office space and the top 
floor is essential for the display of all five collections. 

32. The Institute has no endowment for purchases except for the £5,000 left 
by Sir Robert Witt for the development of his collection of drawings, which 
has now been spent; nor does the University provide a purchase grant. For 
the Institute to add to its very personal collections of paintings by purchase 
would mean occasional expenditure on a very large scale indeed ; and it may be 
wiser not to contemplate this as a matter of policy. As regards the collection of 
drawings, however, which is a particularly useful one for teaching purposes, 
the Institute ought to be in a position to take the opportunities which do still 
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occur, to purchase appropriate additions at an attainable figure, and we would 
think it light that the University should make this possible by a regular purchase 
grant. 

Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art 

(Open Monday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m.; Tuesday to Friday from 10.30 a.m. to 

5 p.m.; Saturday from 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.) 

33. The collection of Chinese ceramics, which, with a library of Chinese and 
other books on Chinese art and culture, forms the Percival David Foundation, 
was presented to London University by Sir Percival David in 1951. The ceramics 
are mainly of the Sung and later dynasties. Additions are made with the agree- 
ment of the Expert Advisory Council. It is a collection of the first quality and an 
exceptionally high proportion of its specimens are marked or inscribed, and 
possess great significance for the study both of the development of the potter’s 
craft and also of the entire history, philosophy, literature and customs of China. 
The Foundation hopes to attract other gifts. The Elphinstone collection, mainly 
of eighteenth century monochromes, is the most important gift it has received 
so far. Small groups of potsherds as study material have also been acquired in 
this way. It also houses and has the use, on loan, of the Malcolm Collection 
of bronzes. 

34. The Percival David Foundation is administered for the university by the 
School of Oriental and African Studies who use it in many of their courses and 
wish to increase their use of it for teaching purposes. By the terms of the gift, 
the Foundation is housed in a building separate from, but adjacent to, the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, and its library cannot be separated from 
the porcelain. At present the Foundation’s library and the School’s art library 
are conveniently placed in adjacent houses, and the two can be used as one. 

35. Both institutions are, however, extremely overcrowded. It has been necessary 
to accommodate the geographic section of the School on the third floor of the 
Foundation, in the flat which the donor himself used during his lifetime, and 
this leaves no room for any addition to the Foundation’s activities or collections. 
So limited is the present space for display that, although the objects are well 
and visibly shown, there is no room for labels, other than numbers referring to a 
hand list, (a drawback for the general public) and no possibility of altering the 
arrangement in the cases. Nor is there any room for additions to the collection, 
and this, it is thought, is a strong deterrent to any would-be benefactor. 

36. The university’s building programme includes a new building for the school, 
accessible to the Foundation although probably not quite so conveniently close 
as at present, for the purposes of library and teaching accommodation. It will, 
it is hoped, provide more room and enable the Foundation to use its own third 
floor for teaching and office accommodation, and to expand its very limited 
display space; as well as allowing it some seminar rooms in the new school 
building. We hope that this may not be long delayed since we feel that the first 
essential for this exceptional collection and library, to enable it to play the part 
which it and the School of Oriental and African Studies are anxious for it to 
play in the university, as well as to make its treasures available to a wider public, 
is the urgent provision of further accommodation for the Foundation, preferably 
in its own and neighbouring buildings. 
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University College Museum of Egyptology 

(Open Monday to Friday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 

37. This is a teaching collection of Egyptian objects of the highest importance, 
claiming indeed to be the best in the world, with an immense proportion of fully 
documented archaeological type material in complete series invaluable for 
identification as well as for teaching, and much also which is rare and beautiful 
and of general interest. Its present storage accommodation is so inadequate that 
the valuable objects which continue to come to it by gift and bequest, as well as 
from the expeditions of the Egypt Exploration Society under Professor Emery, 
and other expeditions, cannot be unpacked and studied without long delay, nor 
is there room in which to sort out again that part of the originally fully-docu- 
mented Flinders Petrie material which was disturbed during the war. Its showcases, 
although tightly packed and arranged for teaching and study with complete 
representation in mind rather than display as such, hold only about one-sixth 
of the material, so that whole sections have to be changed over from time to time 
for the needs of teaching. 

38. There is no prospect of an entirely new building in the immediate future, 
although it is intended that it should have a place in the projected College 
extension when this can be put in hand. Some temporary measure is therefore 
essential for the use and safety of the material. The proposal is for a new floor 
above the present building. This building, once the stables for Messrs. School- 
breds dray horses, apart from being too small, is above the college boilers and 
subject to heat, vibration and dirt. This is therefore an unsatisfactory compromise, 
but if it is the only possibility it ought to be started as soon as possible. 

39. Until a permanent new building is available there can be no thought of 
this museum’s adapting itself to the use of a wider public. Moreover we recognize 
that the collection is first and foremost a teaching collection and that this function 
must be given priority; and that the general public have the British Museum 
hardly a quarter of a mile away. All the same the museum contains a wealth of 
rare, beautiful and complete material as well as its documented sherds and we 
hope that when it is at last able to move into new quarters it may be found possible 
to arrange it in such a way that the public can enjoy its treasures without 
interfering with the university’s needs. 



University College— Fine Art Collection 

(Open daily from 9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. by appointment) 

40. The College possesses, as well as its college portraits, three collections of 
old master and English prints and drawings; the collection of the models and 
drawings from Flaxman s studio ; and the Slade School prize paintings and draw- 
ings and other works by Slade students. The Flaxman models collection has 
its own gallery, but there is no gallery for temporary exhibitions from the other 
collections and these are now displayed from time to time in common rooms or 
passages m which the security is doubtful. Moreover, a small purchase fund 
is badly needed to increase the print collection for teaching purposes and to 
complete the very interesting, but partial, record of the early work of twentieth 
century painters provided by the Slade School prize works. 
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Manchester 



Manchester Museum 

(Open weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Wednesdays 10 a.m. to 9 p.m.) 

41. The collections (mainly natural history) of the Manchester Society of 
Natural History were offered to the City of Manchester in the 1860’s but not 
accepted. They were eventually given to Owen’s College, where for thirty years 
they were used and arranged for teaching, and were greatly enriched by the 
acquisition of further important scientific collections and also by magnificent 
archaeological, egyptological and ethnological collections. In 1888 the College 
Museum was opened, free of charge, to the Manchester public. The Manchester 
Corporation first provided a grant in 1895, and in 1915 set up the pioneer School 
Museum Service there. Thus the Manchester Museum is now a well-tested 
example of cooperation between a university and a local authority in running 
a museum for the benefit of both university and city. 

42. The university, as the owner of the museum, preponderates on the Museum 
Committee, and provides the majority of its Standing Committee, and is ultimate- 
ly responsible for any expenditure not covered by the City’s fixed grant. More- 
over it provides substantial services and equipment outside the museum budget. 
But the City’s grant, which has risen to £26,500 for the current year is now 
intended to equal the university’s share of the budgeted expenditure; and by a 
recent agreement is no longer fixed quinquennially but is reviewed a nn ual l y 
in order that the city may, if possible share the university’s residual obligation 
to meet the effects of inflation during the quinquennium. 

43. Over the seventy-two years of this cooperation between university and 
city it is possible to see that the use made of the museum by its two publics, 
the university and the local general and school public, has varied from period to 
period and from section to section of the museum. 

44. For example, in recent years, as we have heard in other universities, the 
approaches to zoology which arouse most interest in university students have 
little or nothing to do with museum specimens; consequently little university 
teaching in these subjects is done in the museum. A number of essential geological 
specimens, also, are today kept for teaching purposes in the geology department, 
between which and the museum runs a road of fastmoving traffic; and geology 
also is little taught in the museum. It is probably a temporary trend, but at 
present less use is made of the museum by university students than by the general 
public, for whom, at the same time, the museum has been making very successful 
efforts to improve the display. This, in a museum building intended for teaching, 
has inevitably meant the use for display of former study space, so that the 
accessibility of reserve material has suffered. There is now serious need of a 
new building. 

Whitworth Art Gallery 

(Open weekdays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. ; Thursdays, from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m.) 

45. This collection was founded in 1889 through the will of Sir Joseph Whitworth, 
Bt., supplemented by a grant from the profits of the Manchester Jubilee Exhibi- 
tion in 1887; and was administered by a private Board of Governors and an 
honorary curator until it was taken into Manchester University in 1958, to be 
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the nucleus of the Fine Art Department, under the Professor of Fine Art and a 
Keeper. Its scope embraces English watercolours and drawings from the 
seventeenth century to the present day-one of the most important collections in 
the world — and collections of prints and engravings and textiles which are also 
of the highest quality. The few paintings it acquires are chosen so as to supplement 
and not to duplicate the range in the City Art Gallery. It receives a grant, though 
proportionately much less than the City grant to the Manchester Museum, 
from Manchester Corporation; and like the Manchester Museum, the Whitworth 
Art Gallery serves the City as well as the university. 

46. Since becoming part of the university, the Whitworth Art Gallery has nearly 
completed the first two phases of its expansion and modernisation scheme. 
The first phase was accomplished with a grant from the Gulbenkian Foundation 
and a capital grant from the University Grants Committee, and it gave the 
gallery a temporary exhibition gallery as well as additional permanent 
exhibition space; and the current phase, which will be financed mainly from 
some of the university’s privately raised funds, will provide further similar 
accommodation. There will now remain a print-room, a lecture room and 
some offices to build. 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

Hancock Museum 

(Open weekdays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sundays (Easter to September) 

from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. Admission charge.) 

47. The Museum is formed round the nucleus of the eighteenth century 
“cabinet” of Marmaduke Tunstall. This was purchased by the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle upon Tyne in 1822 who seven years after- 
wards sold it again to the newly formed Natural History Society of Northumber- 
land, Durham and Newcastle upon Tyne. This Society preserved and increased 
the collections and built the present museum building in 1884; but the funds at 
their disposal were never sufficient to maintain and develop the museum as the 
collections deserve either for the university or for the general public. A close 
association with the university since the beginning of this century helped the 
Society in many ways, including finance, but their position by 1958 had become 
critical; and an agreement was reached with the university by which the Society 
lease the building retaining their own headquarters, and loan the collections, 
to the university, and the university staffs it. Both parties contribute to a central 
fund for the maintenance and running of the museum, and administer it by a 
joint Committee of Management. The university has the Chairmanship of the 
Committee and contributes very much the larger share to the central fund. 
This arrangement benefits both the museum and the university for whom the 
collections have been of great use in formal teaching and in stimulating research. 
Moreover, tne museum, with a grant from the local education authority to 
the Society, has done much for schools and the general public both in its own 
galleries and in setting up nature trails in the neighbourhood with other interested 
bodies. It has become the natural history museum both of the town and of the 
university. 

48.. Although the 1958 ai i angement saved the museum, it is by no means out 
of its difficulties, because of the desperate need to extend the building which 
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was given by a benefactor to the Natural History Society in 1884, and the lack 
of funds to carry out its fully planned extension scheme. A modernisation 
scheme was begun a few years ago and the museum has now been halted, with 
little prospect of progress, in an uncomfortable transition between a learned 
society s collection and a museum serving not only a university but the schools 
and general public of a wide area. Moreover, the grounds and the accessibility 
of the building- and all possibility of extension to the buildings — are being 
threatened by road development schemes. 

49. We are concerned that the museum which has been so generously saved 
should now be threatened; and hope that the City may be able to cooperate 
with the university in making a special effort to help this excellent collection and 
enterprising museum over its present frustrations. 

Museum of Antiquities 

(Open weekdays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 

50. This museum of British, Roman and Anglo-Saxon antiquities from the 
North of England, consists mainly of the collection, begun in 1813, of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne. This collection was transferred on 
permanent loan to the university in 1960 and the university provides its present 
building, staffs and maintains it. It is run by a joint committee which, since the 
separation of Newcastle and Durham Universities, includes two members from 
Durham. The museum also contains objects of great local interest on loan from 
the Duke of Northumberland. For comparison there are reconstructions, models 
and facsimiles of material in other museums (including Corbridge, Chesters, 
the British Museum and others) or private collections ; and the display is clear 
and instructive. 

51. The museum is much used both for university teaching and for school 
parties. It is also the centre in the North of England for dealing with the results 
of local excavations, and has therefore developed its workshops and laboratories 
and given its staff special training in conservation. The equipment is up-to-date 
and we are glad to learn that the Area Museum Council for the North of England 
is at the moment helping by providing an additional assistant to enable the equip- 
ment to be used in restoring some of a recent remarkable find in the Roman 
barracks at Corbridge. There can be no doubt of the value of this museum either 
to the university or to the general public ; or of the advantage which the museum 
itself has had from the present organisation based on cooperation between the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne and the university. 

52. The museum’s main need at the present time is for more staff, in view of the 
Keeper’s other university responsibilities in addition to running a very active 
museum. Moreover, the possibility of transferring the management of three 
considerable collections from sites on or near Hadrian’s Wall, housed in museums 
at the sites and at present owned by various bodies, to the responsibility of the 
university and the care of the Museum of Antiquities, should be explored with 
the various bodies concerned including the Ministry of Public Building and 
Works. Such a transfer would be in line with the views we expressed in paragraphs 
59-68 of the Survey of Provincial Museums and Galleries and we may refer 
here to our recommendation in paragraph 209(x) on the need for one adequately 
equipped and, above all, adequately staffed, archaeological museum in each area. 
There is no doubt that if the museum were to be given responsibility for any or 
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all of these three collections additional curatorial and technical assistance would 
be essential; and we would hope that the other bodies to whom such a transfer 
would be of interest, including the several local authorities concerned, would be 
prepared to share in any additional expense to which it would put the university. 

The Greek Museum 

(Open Monday to Friday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturday, from 9 a.m. 
to 12 noon) 

53. The collection has been built up by the Senior Lecturer in Greek Archaeology 
and Ancient History and is almost entirely of small objects, Greek and Etruscan 
vases and bronzes, and is, for a remarkably modest expenditure, a small but very 
representative and interesting collection. But at present it hardly goes outside 
its university teaching functions. If the collection extends and increases its public 
appeal, the question will arise whether it should remain inside its university 
faculty or whether it should be combined with the Laing Art Gallery which 
already has a small collection of Greek vases. 

Hatton Art Gallery 

(Open weekdays from 9.30 a.m. to 8 p.m.; Saturdays from 9.30 a.m. to 
5 p.m.) 

54. The Department of Fine Art in Newcastle University, is, unlike that in 
some other universities, a practical art school, and for this reason an exhibition 
gallery was provided as being a necessity, at the very least for exhibiting students’ 
work and also for temporary exhibitions of other work. A wide variety of tem- 
porary loan exhibitions have been held in this gallery, which have been of great 
interest to the general public as well as to the Department of Fine Art; and the 
gallery also houses a permanent collection of works of art. The university has 
recently enlarged the space available to the Gallery as part of the expansion of 
space for the Department of Fine Art; and, given the funds, would wish to spend 
more on acquisitions for the permanent collection. This has been built up by 
the Art Department and so far consists mainly of Italian paintings but is not 
confined to any school or period, except that it avoids the English School as 
being the speciality of the Laing Art Gallery. Both by its temporary exhibitions 
and by forming a permanent collection complementary to that of the Laing 
Art Gallery, this Gallery does much to enrich the cultural resources of the region. 
In view of the present financial stringency, however, and of the even greater 
shortage of works of art, we feel that the Laing Art Gallery and the university 
together could profitably consider closer association, and we hope that the 
university and City will consult together on the future of both these institutio ns . 

Nottingham 

Margidunum Museum 
(Open on application) 

55. The museum, based on Professor Swmnerton’s geological and prehistoric 
collection and Dr. Oswald’s collection of material excavated at the Roman 
site of Margidunum outside Nottingham, is now the Archaeological Museum 
of the umversity. It has become a teaching museum since 1962, when an archae- 
ological course for undergraduates was established in the arts faculty, or as 
part of the general course for scientists. 
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56. The collection is entirely concerned with the archaeology of the British Isles 
and any material from abroad is there for comparative reasons or because it 
was found in Britain. The period covered is being extended to include mediaeval 
and later archaeology; and a speciality is being made of the history of building, 
illustrating building materials and constructional devices. 



57. The museum has recently moved into accommodation in a central and 
accessible university building where it is possible for it to reorganise its display 
and to show a reasonable proportion of its collections with all its reserve and 
store material accessible. Part of the material has also been deliberately distribu- 
ted about the university buildings in cases in the corridors, to stimulate interest 
among students, who visit the museum in considerable numbers. 

58. Perhaps because the museum is away from the town in the university pre- 
cincts, tne general public uses it very little, although at one time it was the only 
archaeological museum in Nottingham. Now, however, the archaeological 
section ol the Castle Museum has been developed and we therefore see no reason 
why the Margidunum Museum should not concentrate on the specialised needs 
of a university teaching museum. 



Oxford 

Ashmolean Museum 

(Open weekdays from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. ; Sundays from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m.) 

59. The Ashmolean is a century older than any other museum in the British 
Isles*. Elias Ashmole’s gift to the university of the closet of rarities which he 
had inherited from the younger John Tradescant and his own books and manu- 
scripts, was opened to the public, in its beautiful building in Broad Street, 
now the Museum of the History of Science (see paragraph 69) by James II, 
then Duke of York, in 1683. Even before it came to Oxford, this closet of rarities, 
known as ‘‘Tradescant’s Ark’, had been accessible to the public as an adjunct 
to the botanical gardens created by the Tradescants, father and son, in Lambeth. 

60. The collections, though they included archaeology and ethnology, were 
mainly of the natural sciences, and remained so until 1853. By that date the 
new scientific teaching had been actively developed in Oxford and demanded 
far more space than could be given in the small Ashmolean building, which was 
already outgrown by its collections alone. The Keeper at the time was also 
Professor of Geology; under his direction the new University Museum (see 
paragraph 75) in Parks Road was built to house the geological, zoological and 
entomological sections of the Ashmolean together with the scientific departments 
of the university: and he also became its first Keeper. At the same time the 
coins, manuscripts and books were transferred from the Ashmolean to the 
Bodleian; and in 1886, when the Pitt Rivers Museum (see paragraph 71) was 
built, most of the Ashmolean ethnographical collection was transferred there. 
Only the archaeological section, with some paintings including the Tradescant 
portraits, remained in the old Ashmolean building. This section, however, had 
also been immensely enriched in the two intervening centuries, especially since 
the removal of the scientific sections, and there was already no space to spare. 

* The Spalding Gentlemen' s Society Museum (/ 710 ) runs it close. This museum however, has 
never been fully opened to the public. 
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61* In the meantime, quite apart from the Ashmolean, Oxford had been 
amassing collections of works of art and archaeology of the highest importance, 
for which, in 1845, the University Galleries had been built by C. R. Cockerell, 
R.A., in Beaumont Street, as one building with the Taylor Institution for the 
Study and Teaching of Foreign Languages. These galleries had given a new 
impetus to the enrichment and study of the collections; and many important 
acquisitions in the departments both of archaeology and of art had been made 
by gift and bequest, and even, in the case of the Castellani collection of Greek 
and Roman bronzes, by university purchase. When the Lincoln and Merton 
chair of Classical Archaeology and Art was founded in 1884, the Professor 
was given accommodation in the building. 

62. The Ashmolean of today was created in 1894, when the university, persuaded 
by Sir Arthur Evans, who became Keeper of the Ashmolean in 1884, and by 
Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum’s generous offer of his collections with endowment, 
built an extension behind the Cockerell building to house the Ashmolean 
collections under one roof with those of the University Galleries. The two 
collections were not fully integrated for over a decade, but in 1908 they and 
the library which had grown up to be at the same time the University Classical 
Library and the departmental libraries of the museum, became the Ashmolean 
Museum of Art and Archaeology under one Board of Visitors. 



63. The Lincoln Professor still kept his Department of Classical Archaeology and 
Art in the building and is Curator of the cast gallery. Other teaching and re- 
search institutions in the course of time gathered round the museum, and 
additional buildings adjacent to it were erected to accommodate them and also 
to provide lecture and reading rooms and additional galleries for the museum, 
whose collections continued to increase: the Weldon Wing, the Griffith Institute*, 
the Drapers’ Building. The Institute of Archaeology, the Department of the 
History of Art and the Oriental Institute occupy buildings nearby. Neither 
the Museum nor any of its Departments is attached to any university faculty, 
however, and both formally and in practice the relations between the museum 
departments and the teaching departments connected with them are closer in 
some subjects than in others; and the amount of university teaching done in 
the museum also varies from subject to subject. The faculties most concerned 

with subjects touching on the museum’s collections have the right to elect 
Visitors. 



‘' ie co ^ ec ^ oris *- except for the casts (see paragraph 63) were 
divided into two departments, Western Art and Antiquities, each under a Keeper 
one of whom was Keeper of the Ashmolean and its first officer. In 1921 the Ash- 
mo Iean collection of coins came back to it from the Bodleian (see paragraph 
60) together with the Bodleian’s own, even older, collection, to form the Heberden 
i „ Room ’ whose activity, both in acquisition and in teaching, raised it in 
L o l from a section of the Department of Antiquities to a statutory Department 
under a third Keeper. Finally, about 1950, the museum began seriously to build 
up the university’s collection of Eastern art; this was originally housed in the 
Indian Institute, but a new Gallery in the museum itself was opened to the 

pu lie m 1962, when it also became a statutory Department under a fourth 
Keeper. 
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65. Each of the four Keepers is now responsible, under the general direction of 
the Visitors, for the conduct of his department and the expenditure both of 
such trust funds as it possesses and ot its annual grant from the University 
Chest. T he Keeper of the Ashmolean (see paragraph 64) is responsible for common 
services, security etc., but has no supervisory authority over the affairs of the 
other departments. The university grants are made direct from the Chest to the 
departments, and not, as are the grants to the university teaching departments, 
by means of the General Board of the Faculties. 

66. The museum’s trust funds do not provide it with more than about £10,000 
a year and the bulk of these funds provide, with contributions from the 
University Chest, purchase funds amounting to about £13,000 a year. In the 
event, through the generosity of private and public benefactors and the 
Government grant-in-aid administered by the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the museum is able to spend appreciably more than this; but a sum which is 
still well below £20,000 a year is quite inadequate for the development of collec- 
tions of such scope and quality. Recurrent expenditure on the running of the 
museum has greatly increased since 1959/60, the date of the statistical informa- 
tion in our Survey of Provincial Museums and Galleries, but not only have all 
costs risen but the museum has opened two additional departments since 
then. The part which the museum can play in the academic life of the university 
and the service which it can give to the general university and non-university 
public, are subject to limitations of staff; and the degree to which it is hampered 
by lack of funds for this purpose can be judged from its opening hours, which, 
we understand, there is no present hope of extending. The four o’clock closing 
is one of the reasons given in the Shackleton Report for separating the Ash- 
molean library from the museum (see paragraph 67); it is surely not much more 
tolerable in a museum than in a library. 

67. The most pressing of the museum’s problems today is space. All the depart- 
ments are overcrowded, office and lecture space is quite inadequate. The library 
in particular is forced to spill over into every available corner among the depart- 
ments. Additional buildings for this library, as well as certain administrative 
changes, is one of the most urgent recommendations of the Shackleton Report 
on Oxford University Libraries, 1966; and the only remaining space on the site 
between St. Giles’s and St. John Street, now occupied by the houses along 
St. John Street, is provisionally planned for a new building to accommodate it 
and release some space in the museum building for other purposes. But this is 
the last building possibility on the site now occupied by two congested and 
expanding institutions, the Ashmolean Museum and its related institutes and the 
Taylor Institution. A new building for the latter was a recommendation in the 
Shackleton Report (third in order of priority in its recommendations for build- 
ings) ; and if this is adopted, the needs of this Institution may demand another, 
larger site, which would leave the Ashmolean its logical expansion ground. 

68. Before reaching the important decisions involved in the future of these two 
bodies, however, the University appointed, in December 1966, a committee of 
enquiry consisting of five of the Visitors of the Ashmolean under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. P. A. Brunt to “review the organisation and functioning of the 
Museum, bearing in mind its place in the University and its national standing 
as a museum”. We have had the benefit of a meeting with members of this 
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Committee and have now seen its Report. * We are confident that this Co mmi ttee’s 
investigation of the museum’s relation to other university bodies, including such 
other university museums as the Museum of the History of Science and the 
Pitt Rivers Museum, as well as its evaluation of the administrative arrangements 
which have grown up in the course of the developments outlined in paragraphs 
62-65 will greatly facilitate the production of an agreed scheme of expansion 
for the museum, on which we shall be very glad to advise if we are asked. We 
endorse the Committee’s recommendations, which are directed both to the 
more complete unity of the museum itself and to its closer integration with the 
university; and we urge equally on the University and on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment their obligations towards this superb museum. These obligations are further 
dealt with in paragraphs 44-47 and 51 of this Report. " 



Museum of the History of Science 

(Open weekdays from 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 2.30 p.m. to 4 p.m.) 

69. The museum was created in 1925 when Dr. Lewis Evans bequeathed his 
magnificent collection of early time-telling, surveying and drawing instruments, 
and books, with endowment, to the university. With the assistance of some of 
tiie City Companies, it was installed in the upper floor of the Old Ashmolean 
Building, which had been used for various purposes since 1894 (see paragraph 
62), and it was soon enlarged by the gift or loan of a number of important collec- 
tions which include clocks and watches, microscopes, astronomical and naviga- 
tional instruments, chemical glass-ware and other chemical and physical 
apparatus, photographic instruments and objects of medical, surgical and 
dental interest. It was established as the Museum of the History of Science bv 
University Statute m 1935. The most notable gift, a collection similar and 
complementary to that of Dr. Evans, presented by Mr. Billmeir in 1957, was 
accompanied by a donation which made it possible for the restoration of the 
building, now entirely occupied by the museum, to include the reconstruction 
rom the original plans of 1683, of an external staircase and entrance in Broad 



70 The museum and its library have an international reputation among 
scholars and form a centre for the study of the history of science; and the fascina- 
tion of the intricate and beautiful instruments displayed in ideal and historically 
appropriate surroundings is not confined to experts. Though at present it 
appears to present no problem for this report, the museum suffers, like the other 
umversity museums, from shortage of money, staff and space. 



Pitt Rivers Museum 

(Open weekdays from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m.) 

/I. The collection of ethnological and prehistoric specimens which General 
Put Rivers presented to the umversity in 1883 had been started thirty years 
before in London. Its formation was governed by definite educational principles 

* 1™“ f° UIustra f e . the °ripn. development, geographical distribu- 
on and variation of arts and industries from the most primitive civilisations, 

* Published November 1967 as supplement No. 1 to the University Gazette. 
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past and present, to the most advanced. The Deed of Trust laid down certain 
provisions as to its use, which included its present situation adjacent to the 
University Museum, lectures on the museum exhibits by its curator and the 
anangement of the collection by subject rather than by area. The museum is 
assigned by stature to the Curator, who is alone responsible for the arrangement 

of the exhibits and the sate custody of the collection; it has at present no 
committee of management. 



7z. The collection, which was from the beginning rich and varied, immediately 
received the addition of the ethnographical material from the Ashmolean (see 
paragraph 60) and from other sources, and has grown until it now contains at 
least fifty times the original number of objects, and is recognised to be one of 
the perhaps six most important ethnographical collections in the world. 
Inevitably, m its original building, it is so congested that not only is its general 
display difficult ior the public to understand but teaching is severely hampered. 
Its future has been for some time a matter of concern to the university both for 
its own sake and in view of its important situation in the science area. Plans 
existed for a modest extension on its own site but it was considered doubtful 
whether this would either meet its long term needs (or even its immediate needs) 
or justify the retention .by this museum of a site which might be so suitable for 
an extension to the University Museum or for another scientific purpose. 

73.. An. alternative seneme has therefore been considered, upon which the 
university consulted us in 1964, using a site between Banbury Road and Bradmore 
Road. This would accommodate a museum of nearly 244,000 sq. ft. as compared 
with the present 18,540 sq. ft. in which the ethnographical collections could be 
deployed so as to be consulted either geographically or typologically according to 
the interest of the student, and could also be so arranged above the archaeological 
collection as to facilitate their comparison on the lines envisaged by General 
Pitt Rivers. It would also accommodate a complex of institutes of related study 
including the Institute of Social Anthropology, the Physical Anthropology 
Laboratory, the Research Laboratory for Archaeology and the History of Art, 
and the museum’s own Department of Ethnology and Prehistory. 

74. W e considered the proposals carefully in the light of advice from a number 
of experts in this country and abroad, and had no doubt of the national and 
international importance of the collection, or of the pressing need for such a 
comprehensive ethnographical museum in the United Kingdom; and the scheme 
to establish such a museum, on a rational and up-to-date plan with the possibility 
of radical development of anthropological and related studies, within walking 
distance of the centre of Oxford and easily accessible from the science area, 
seemed to us ideal. We recognised that the necessary capital, and also, since the 
additional running costs would be a serious expense to the university, some en- 
dowment, would have to be raised by an appeal to private or charitable sources, 
and recommended that authority should be given for such an appeal, based on 
architects’ plans. We were therefore very glad to hear that in April 1966 Congre- 
gation had approved the purchase of the site and its reservation for the time 
being for this purpose; and that in April 1967 the Oxford City Council had 
granted planning permission; and we hope that the appeal, for which architects’ 
plans have been prepared and approved, will be successful. 
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University Museum 

(Open weekdays from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. — Admission charge — Free after 

1 p.m.) 

75. The University Museum in Parks Road contains the collections of the Depart- 
ments of Geology, Mineralogy, Zoology and Entomology. The Geology 
Collection is being looked after full-time by a lecturer, with an assistant; the 
Mineralogical Collections are being curated full-tune by a mineralogist; the 
collections belonging to the other departments are under the part-time curator- 
ship of a lecturer. The Museum has no full-time or over-all Curator or Director. 
The three Professors (the Professor of Geology, the Linacre Professor of Zoology 
and the Hope Professor of Zoology (Entomology)) who before the Grensted 
Report (paragraph 76) had sole responsibility for the collections, are now members 
of the Committee for the Scientific Collections together with the Vice Chancellor, 
the Proctors, the Assessor, the Reader in Mineralogy, the Curators, and two 
members elected by Congregation. 

76. The collections include over 140 individual collections, among which, in 

the Zoology Department, are some ot the original Museum Tradescantium and 
other early collections transferred from the Ashmolean in 1853 (see paragraph 
60) all of which contain not merely important type specimens, but in many cases 
thUr documentation, and identifications and writings based upon them by the 
most distinguished eighteenth and nineteenth century authorities. In spite of 
their importance and international reputation, however, the collections have 
suffered long periods of neglect during which irreplaceable type material has 
aeteriorated or been lost or destroyed; and the condition and availability of the 
collections became unworthy of their place in the learned world. Changes were 
made in the museum’s constitution in 1939 but these were judged ineffective by a 
Committee set up in 1951 under the Chairmanship of Professor Grensted and 
as a result of this Committee’s recommendations, the university applied a 
considerable sum of money to the physical improvement of the museum by 
modernising the displays and by reconstructing some parts of the museum by 
Lie insertion of floors and other devices to provide accessible stores, workshops 
laboratories and offices. y ’ 



l 1 ‘ ^ lthou S h the working conditions and care of the collections in the museum 
have been greatly improved, there is still much to be desired in the preservation, 
cataloguing and accessibility of many parts of the collection. Space is still short’ 
but shortage of staff seems to be even more serious in this context. 



78. Tne original recommendations of the Grensted Report (see paragraph 76) 
were substantially changed before they were adopted. The first and main recom- 
mendation, tor a single Curator of comparable status with the heads of depart- 
ments was withdrawn. This recommendation had been based on evidence of a 
W!de divergence between the interests of the authorities responsible for teaching 
and those of the museum itself, which demand the proper care of material not 
m constant use, and the means of carrying on a centre of taxonomy. 

79. The present may well be a good moment to reconsider the museum’s 
functions and in particular this recommendation for a single curator of com- 
parable status with the heads of departments, which is perhaps reinforced by 

T k em S taken on the rehousing of its teaching departments 7 
I hese have hitherto been housed in the immediate vicinity of the museum but 
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have now also outgrown their buildings. The Department of Geology and 
Mineralogy has recently been extended on its present site adjoining the museum* 
and although no decision has yet been reached about the future accommodation 
of the Hope Department of Entomology, it is accepted that the Department 
and tiie collections must be housed together. But the new building which is 
now under construction at some distance in South Parks Road for the Zoology 
Department is not intended to include accommodation for the transfer of more 
than a small teaching collection from the museum. The zoological collections 
will therefore almost certainly remain, with the geological collections, in the 
present museum building. This building, as a unique example of nineteenth 
century neo-Gothic architecture, a notable feature of which is the wrought 
iron work in the Central Court, is likely to be preserved as a museum for its 
own sake, although, because of its height and the daylight it admits, it is far 
from ideal for the display and preservation of scientific specimens. In these 
circumstances, whatever is ultimately decided about the entomological collections 
the museum will be physically separated from the Zoology Department; this 
might be a step toward its administrative autonomy. 

80* We hope that this reconsideration will take place. The responsibility which 
lies on the owners of learned collections to keep available for the world of 
learning, present and future, material not used for teaching and rarely, perhaps, 
for research, is a matter with which we deal in paragraphs 17-22 of this Report’ 

Christ Church Gallery 

81. The collection of old master paintings and drawings, inherited by Christ 
Church from General Guise in the eighteenth century and reinforced by sub- 
sequent gifts, was formerly shown in the library, but has now been provided by 
the generosity of Mr. Charles Forte with a gallery at the east end of the Deanery 
Garden, and we look forward to its opening in the spring of 1968. In the meantime, 
a selection from the _ collection has been shown in the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool. The paintings have been recatalogued and a new catalogue of the 
drawings has been commissioned. Financial responsibility for this collection 
rests with Christ Church and not with the university. 



Reading 

Museum of English Rural Life 

(Open Tuesday to Saturday from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 2 p.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Reserve collections and records available by appointment Monday 
to Friday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 

82. The Museum of English Rural Life covers the whole of England; it does not 
include Scotland, Wales or Northern Ireland. It aims at the collection and 
conservation of objects such as farm implements, craft tools, domestic equipment, 
etc., together with documents such as printed and manuscript material, paintings, 
photographs and recorded information, all of which contribute to the study of 
rural societies. It has not attempted so far to present more than a limited picture 
ot English country life to the general public nor has it been successful in securing 
the very large additional space or staff which would be necessary to display a 
much greater proportion of the collections and to extend its services to the 
public. As a university institution it is, therefore, comparable with the School of 
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Scottish Studies in Edinburgh rather than with the Welsh Folk Museum near 
Cardiff or the Ulster Folk Museum near Belfast. 

d3. The museum has a relatively small, open-plan, exhibition area occupying 
2, 700 sq. ft. in which some 3,000 items are formally displayed. The arrangement 
is designed both to demonstrate the essential relationship of each item to the 
whole and to make maximum use of the available space. The density of the 
material displayed makes detailed captioning impossible and explanation of the 
objects is conveyed by associated photographs and prints. In so restricted an 
exhibition area the Museum cannot receive large numbers of visitors at one time; 
noi can it give the general public unrestricted access to the reserve collections, 
but these and the_ museum’s records are all easily accessible for reference by 
students and individual members of the public by arrangement with the Keeper. 
There is no special school service, although small parties from schools are 
welcomed and help is given to teachers preparing for class visits. 

84. The museum started to record, collect, store and catalogue material princi- 
pal puipose of study; the collection, however, has developed with such 

success and attained so great a reputation that the demands it makes on its 
staff as a museum hamper them in the work for which the objects are only the 
basis. All the energies of its Keeper are bent on ensuring that it is not thwarted 
m its development as an institute of research and on obtaining recognition of 
its needs within the university. We cannot but recognize that, as long as staff 
and buildings are not adequate to the full development of the museum both as a 
museum and as a research institute, the first priority must be the firm establish- 
ment and recognition of the academic importance of the institute. 

85. But the collection is a very comprehensive one, of attractive as well as 
interesting objects, and is unique in England; and we feel that it should not for 
ever be primarily restricted to the use of scholars. Without, therefore, questioning 
the priorities of the museum and its staff, we feel that the success of the museum 
poses general questions about the need to display the forms of rural life as well 

s ^ dy the historical background of rural societies; about the relationship 
ot the Reading University’s museum to the general pattern of “folk” museums ■ 
whether a comprehensive museum of the whole of England is a possibility or 
whether there should be a number of local ones; if the latter, whether they do not 
s u need some centre; and whether the Museum of Rural Life ought to take 
the responsibility for providing such a centre. The museum is at a turning point 
and m the context of its development, these considerations call for further exam- 



Greek Archaeology Museum 
(Open by appointment) 

85. These collections of Greek and Southern Italian vases, with a few objects 
and Egypt, were all collected for teaching purposes in the Depart- 
ment of Classical Studies by the present Curator and her husband. The university 
has provided it with a pleasant room and cases for display and, although funds 
tor purchase are small, the museum presents no problems for this Report. 

Department of Fine Art — Ruskin Collection 

^^nrt, I ^ Pa f tnie ? t ° fFine Art have at P resent on ly a small collection of 19th 
and 20th Century drawings; and as yet the university has been unable to provide 
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them with funds to add to this. They have, however, acquired Ruskin’s teaching 
collection of casts, drawings and geological specimens which are of first class 
interest in themselves and for their connexion with Ruskin. There is at present 
no space for display, or even for adequate or, most important, secure, storage for 
these collections. Although they cannot yet be shown or used for teaching the 
opportunity is being taken to catalogue both the geological and the art material 
and m this process the value of the collection is becoming increasingly apparent. 
We feel most strongly that the space necessary for the proper use of this important 
collection should be provided by the university; and we hope that this will be 
done as soon as possible. 



SCOTLAND 



Aberdeen 



Anthropological Museum, Marischal College 



(Open Monday to Friday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. ; Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 noon 
and, experimentally for one year, Wednesday 6 p.m. to 9 30 pm and 

Saturday and Sunday 2.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m.) 



8 a 8 * The nucleus of this museum is the ethnographic material of the University’s 
Anatomical and Anthropological Society, which, with other ethnographic 
and archaeological material in the university, was collected together in 1907 
by the then Professor of Anatomy. The museum has been connected with the 
Department of Anatomy ever since, although it is not the teaching museum of 
the department, which has its own excellent Anatomy Museum. 



89. Ihe museum’s policy is “to exhibit fine examples of the arts, crafts and 
customs of the peoples of all nations and periods”; and the collections, which 
contain many good and rare objects, are very miscellaneous, and the quality 
differs widely; at present, also, they are desperately cramped. 

90. Very little money indeed is spent on these collections either for upkeep or 
for acquisitions, the display is crowded and the objects which are in store are 
not easily accessible; nevertheless, acquisitions have been made, the collections 
are properly preserved and catalogued and the workshop and photographic 
equipment have recently been improved. In its present diversity, it is little used 
for university teaching in any department but is popular as a museum of general 
interest with the local public and tourists. In our view, however, the collections 
could, with radical reorganisation, be of very much more use both to the Univer- 
sity and to the general public. Ultimately, it seems clear, parts of the widely 
ranging collection, perhaps the historical and ethnographical sections, must be 
kept for teaching; others, especially the important local archaeology and local 
history sections, could immensely enrich the display at the City Art Gallery and 
Museum; while others again, illustrating the applied arts of several civilisations, 
might enrich the small collections of similar objects in the City Art Gallery and 
Museum, or, if the university were to set up a Fine Art Department, be expanded 
into a separate university museum of art, complementing it. 

91 . No such reorganisation could be carried out in the space now at the museum’s 
disposal. This space will in fact, be doubled within a few years, when the Zoolog- 
ical Museum (see below) moves to the new Zoological Department building, 
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but a rational long-term reorganisation cannot be undertaken until a number 
of decisions have been taken by the university on its policy towards the teaching 
of the various subjects to which the museum could be useful: archaeology, 
history, anthropology, fine art; and on the possibility of combining some of 
the sections of the museum with similar or complementary material in the 
City Museum and Art Gallery. 

92. The result of development on the lines we suggest would of course mean 
that the university, perhaps with the help of the local authorities, would have to 
spend considerably more on the museum and its staff than is spent at present. 
We hope, however, that these decisions will not be unduly delayed, and that the 
reorganisation, possibly with the help of the local authorities, may be success- 
fully achieved. 

Zoological Museum 

(Open by appointment) 

93. The collections are of high quality, especially of birds and eggs and of 
mammals, and form the teaching and research museum of the Department of 
Zoology. It is arranged as such, and makes no attempt at attractive or didactic 
display, but this does not prevent the general public from visiting and profiting 
from it. When visited in 1966, it was in the same building as the Anthropological 
Museum and occupies the other half of a long hall corresponding to the half 
occupied by the Anthropological Museum; but it will shortly move to the space 
allocated to it in the new buildings for the Department of Zoology. The space 
available in the new building will not be larger or more accessible than in the 
present building and it is unlikely that it will be possible to open the museum to 
the general public and schools much more freely than at present. We should 
however, be glad if more use could be made of these fine collections by the general 
public, possibly by some joint arrangement with the City Museum, whose 
natural history display at present is small and purely local. 

Am Fasgadh, Highland Folk Museum, Kingussie 
(Open May to September, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.) 

94. This museum, the first folk museum in the British Isles, was founded by 
Miss I. M. Grant on Iona and later moved to Laggan Bridge and in 1944 to 
Kingussie. It consists of an eighteenth century house, a long barn, outhouses, 
a reconstructed black house and water mill etc. in which are displayed a collection 
of textiles, woodwork, metalwork, bygones, implements, costumes and furniture. 
Its site is restricted, between the road and the railway, and would not permit 
expansion. 

95. The museum is now run at very small expense by the four Scottish univer- 
sities, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow and St. Andrews, who purchased it 
with the help of the Pilgrim Trust in 1954, and is under the curatorship of a 
Research Fellow in Scottish Arts and Crafts at Aberdeen University, and 
under the direction of a Committee of Management of the four universities, 
the Royal Scottish Museum and National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland 
and other public bodies. In view of the modest size and cost of the museum its 
management appears a little unwieldy and its future— possibly as the sole 
responsibility of Aberdeen University — is under discussion. In our view the 
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museum, being, in spite of the erudition and taste of its Curator, quite unconnect- 
ed with any course of teaching or systematic research, is not in its present state 
more than a pleasant sight for summer tourists ; and it would hardly be justifiable 
for any one of the four universities to take it over unless it intended to widen 
its scope and to combine it with a university course of scientific study. In our 
view this is a matter which needs further consideration in the light of other 
Scottish schemes for the study of folk and rural life. 

Edinburgh 

Musical Instruments 

96. The University Department of Music has two music collections; one, which 
is of a variety of instruments, books and relics, several of Scottish interest, is 
kept in the departmental library and in its small concert/lecture hall and may 
be visited on application; the other, the Raymond Russell Collection of twenty- 
four keyboard instruments of from 1586 to 1800, the University intends to 
display to the public at St. Cecilia’s Hall, an oval concert hall of 1763 now 
being restored with an adjoining Freemasons Hall of 1812. The latter, together 
with a linked modern long gallery, both air-conditioned, will provide the exhibi- 
tion galleries, with practice rooms, lecture room etc. below. Until the hall is 
ready early in 1968 these instruments are in a private house rented by the univer- 
sity and where necessary are gradually being carefully restored in their cabinet 
work and put into perfect playing condition, since one of the objects of the 
gift by the collector to the university was that they should be demonstrated and 
studied as five instruments and played in occasional concerts. The department 
will need a purchase grant for an occasional addition to the collection and they 
would like to complete their display by the addition of furniture, rugs and 
ornaments. We have suggested to them that they should approach owners, 
including the Royal Scottish Museum, for loans of furniture etc. and pointed 
out that if they could get some funds locally they would have access to the grant- 
in-aid administered by the Royal Scottish Museum for help in purchases. 

Glasgow 

The Hunterian Museum 

(Open Monday to Friday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturday from 10 a.m. 

to 12 noon) 

97. The museums based upon Dr. William Hunter’s wonderful private collec- 
tions bequeathed to the university in 1783, serve every department of the univer- 
sity; now, with the university building scheme well under way, they are being 
gradually separated and each re-housed with the department it serves. With 
the new arrangement, Dr. Hunter’s personality as a collector will be perhaps 
less easily apprehended than when nearly all the archaeological and scientific 
collections were together in one hall adjacent to the library and paintings. But 
all the collections have been greatly increased since his time and have long been 
over-crowded. They are superb teaching collections and it is right that they should 
follow their departments. The zoological and anatomical collections are already 
in separate buildings. The new Library is under construction and as soon as its 
first phase is finished a start will be made, with the help of the Carnegie Scottish 
Universities Trust, on the building for the Art Department. Plans for this build- 
ing have already been prepared, and include a gallery for Dr. Hunter’s own 
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remarkable collection of paintings which includes among its treasures a small 
Rembrandt and three Chardins and has been added to since, notably by the 
gift, from his sister-in-law, of the paintings and sketches remaining in Whistler’s 
studio. The plans include accommodation for the excellent recently created 
print room, a gallery for temporary exhibitions, offices, lecture rooms etc 
and will also contain a personal collection of Charles Rennie Mackintosh shown 
in a reconstruction of the interior of his house, now destroyed. 

98. The Geological Department is also to have a new building, for which a 
University Grants Committee capital grant is approved for 1969, and this will 
both relieve the present congestion in the main gallery and enable the geology 
and palaeontology displays to be adapted rather better to the needs of the general 
public as well as of university teaching and research. ~ 



99. When these collections have been rehoused the space which they leave in 
the mam hall will be available for the expansion of the cultural collections, which 
include the prehistoric, historical, Mediterranean and ethnographical collections: 
the Roman collections whose formation was begun by the College of Glasgow, 

°Tc“ ed r d tWenty years the opening of the first Hunterian Museum 

in 1807, with the systematic acquisition and study of stones from the Antonine 
wall and which now contain almost all the Roman finds from the Antonine 
WaU and from other sites in Western Scotland ; and also Dr. Hunter’s internation- 
ally famous Coin Cabinet Considering the additions which have been made in 
these, as well as in the art and scientific departments, however, this space will 
5 ard lL aU0W an /rra n gement worthy of these first class collections. Since the 
first fifty years of their existence, when they were the only museum in Glasgow 
these collections have been, as Dr. Hunter intended, at the service of the public 
and of other scholars besides those of Glasgow University, It is a matter 
of general concern that their accommodation should be adequate, and we 

jei^ much hope that further space for their future extension will be available 
m the mam university building. 



WALES 

University College of North Wales, Bangor 

Museum of Welsh Antiquities 

(Open November to March, weekdays from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m.; April to 
October, weekdays from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.) 

00. The museum is devoted to collections of antiquities mainly from North 
Vales, some given or left by local collectors, some on long-term loan from the 
mfoMtet? Uanan Society; and the National Museum of Wales has deposited, 

to Cardiff^P W 3 ! L UI ? bei °n ? ] ° CaI intereSt which had been amoved 

to Cardiff. The local history illustrated by the archaeological objects furniture 

bygones etc. is filled out with prints, drawings and photographs, including models 

and photographs of the various Menai bridges and some Telford personal relics ; 

and there is a section devoted to the local slate industry. 

101. This museum is practically never used for university teaching- it is main- 
arned for the benefit of the general local and tourist public of North Wales 
here is great need m North Wales for a regional museum but, in our view, it 
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does not as it is at present quite fill this role. It is on too modest a scale and too 
much of the material shown is poor or irrelevant. In its present building very 
little could be changed but the University College has plans, approved by the 
planning authorities but with no financial provision in sight, for a new building 
in tue centre of the town. With this new building the museum could develop 
into a very m uch more ambitious regional museum by the loan of more important 
local objects now in the National Museum of Wales; by collecting together 
objects belonging to the university but now scattered, such as the very in teres tin g 
collection of agricultural implements now awaiting display at Penrhyn Castle^ 
the College geological collection or the timber collection belonging to the 
Forestry Department; or by starting collections, for instance, of local costume, 
not at present attempted ; and by the cooperation of other museums in the area. 
Since all the national collections are at Cardiff (and co mmuni cations between 
North and South Wales are not easy) the need for a Regional Museum of 
North Wales seems to us clear. Bangor would seem to be a suitable place for 
such a museum, and we teel sure that, although University College has up to now 
most generously taken the responsibility of providing all the museum facilities 
of the town, support would be forthcoming for the greatly increased cost - of 
such a museum from the County Councils and other local authorities who would 
benefit from it. 

Zoology Museum 

(Open on application) 

102. The Zoology Museum is a systematic teaching collection, mainly of 
vertebrates, for the University College Zoology Department. In the arrangement 
of the specimens accessibility is the chief consideration, and there is no attempt 
at comprehensive or comprehensible display for the public; many school- 
children, however, do visit the museum, but necessarily in the charge either of 
their teachers or of the Museum Assistant. 

103. The Department at present has plans for a new building, giving more space 
foi, the museum, although it is not intended that this should enable the muse um 
to display its collections differently. Part of it, however, will, we understand, 
be arranged to provide a useful permanent explanatory background for univer- 
sity classes; schoolchildren will still be admitted as at present and should find 
it easier to use. As the museum is the only natural history muse um in the neigh- 
bourhood we hope that the College will keep up its own tradition of care for the 
general public and schoolchildren and keep their needs in mind when planning 
the display. 

Art Exhibitions 

104. The College’s care for the cultural needs both of the College and of the 
general public is shown also by the provision in 1963, of a small gallery for 
temporary exhibitions in the centre of the town. The College has converted for 
the purpose as much of the condemned Old Canonry buildings as is safe for 
use until the site is eventually developed for the new Museum of Welsh Antiquities, 
and has installed a very active curator. The Arts Council, whose exhibitions 
represent about one third of the total shown up to now, helped this project with 
an initial equipment grant and a small annual grant. The City also contributes 
to the running costs. 
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105. The College is also building up in its own common rooms a collection of 
contemporary works of art. 



Summary of Suggested Action 

It may be useful here, to summarise the suggestions which we have made in 
this Appendix for the more effective use of these collections. Our formal recom- 
mendations are summarised at the end of the Report, in paragraph 54; and the 
following must be read in the light of these recommendations. They are not 
more than suggestions, but we hope that they will be taken into consideration 
by the museum authorities in determining their future policy. 



ENGLAND 

Birmingham 

Barber Institute of Fine Arts: Art Gallery 

That the adequacy of the endowment for acquisitions should be carefully 
watched (paragraph 5). 



Bristol 

Museum of Geology, Zoological and Botanical Museum 

That the policy followed by these museums of acquiring collections of type 
specimens which are in danger of deterioration or inaccessible, should not be 
frustrated by lack of funds (paragraphs 8 and 10). 

Theatre Collection 

(new accommodation promised in the near future) 

(a) That a full-time permanent Curator should be appointed; and 

(b) that the museum should be assured of a regular purchase grant (paragraph 



Cambridge 

Fitzwilliam Museum 

(extension in progress; first phase completed) 

For the special problems of this and other museums of national importance 
see paragraphs 44-47 and 51 of the Report. 

That the purchase grant should be increased (paragraph 15). 

Scott Polar Research Institute 

(extension to the Institute in progress) 

That a permanent attendant should be provided for the museum opening 
hours (paragraph 17). 
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Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 

(new building promised within the next decade) 

That the adequacy of the space allocated in the new building should be re- 
considered, and that the staff should be increased before building begins so as 
to ensure proper planning (paragraph 19). 

Museum of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 
(new building under construction) 

That every effort should be made to enable the museum, without hampering 
the work of university teaching and research, to provide for greatly increased 
use of the museum by schools and the general public; and that this should be 
discussed with the local education authorities with a view to their sharing any 
additional expense to which such use might put the university (paragraph 21). 

Sedgwick Museum of Geology 

As a matter of urgency, that the staff should be substantially increased 
(paragraph 22). 

The Whipple Museum of the History and Philosophy of Science 

(a) That a Curator, not necessarily full-time but with a primary interest in 
old instruments, should be specially appointed to the museum; and 

(b) that consideration should be given to an increase in the museum’s accom- 
modation, bearing in mind that its present building cannot afford further 
accommodation without damage to its architectural features (paragraph 
23). 

Durham 

Gulbenkian Museum of Oriental Art 

(a) That additional staff be provided; and that, since the museum is as much 
used by the local and tourist public as by the university, the assistance of 
the interested local authorities should be sought for this purpose (paragraph 
25). 

(b) That the building should subsequently be extended (paragraph 25). 



Leeds 

Museum of the History of Education 

That all possibilities whereby the museum’s interest to scholars and to the 
general public may be maintained and increased, should be explored (paragraph 
28). 



London 



Courtauld Institute 

(extension planned but without date) 

(a) That the extension should not be long delayed (paragraph 31). 

(b) That a regular purchase grant be provided to develop the collections as 
necessary for teaching purposes (paragraph 32). 
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Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art 

(new building for School of Oriental and African Studies, releasing space 
in the Foundation building. No date) 

That the new building should not be long delayed (paragraph 36). 

University College Museum of Egyptology 

(new building included in the College extension scheme, but not in the 
foreseeable future) 

(d) That the new building, or, failing that, that temporary arrangements to 
provide additional space, should be provided urgently (paragraph 38). 

(b) That, when the permanent new building is available, the museum should 
be so arranged that, without interfering with its teaching functions, the 
collection may be seen by a wider public (paragraph 39). 

University College — Fine Art Collection 

(a) That a gallery be provided, with adequate security for temporary exhibi- 
tions. 

(b) That a small purchase fund be provided (paragraph 40). 



Manchester Museum 



Manchester 



Thai a new building be provided as soon as possible (paragraph 44). 



Whitworth Art Gallery 

(second phase of extension in progress) 



That 
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tlie building scheme should be completed as soon as possible (paragraph 



Hancock Museum 



Newcastle upon Tyne 



(modernisation and 
standstill) 



extension scheme begun some years ago, now at a 



That the City and University cooperate to overcome the road planning and 
other obstacles to the museum’s building programme (paragraphs 48 and 49). 



Museum of Antiquities 

(a) That the possibility of transferring the management of certain museums 
at sites on or near Hadrian’s Wall to the responsibility of the University 
and the care of the museum should be explored with the various bodies 
concerned including the Ministry of Public Building and Works and the 
interested local authorities (paragraph 52). 

^ese exploratory discussions are successful, the museum’s staff 
winch needs increase in any case, should receive additional curatorial and 
technical assistance (paragraph 52). 
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Hatton Art Gallery 
(extension in progress) 

That the University and City shonld consult together on the future, possibly 
in closer association, of the Hatton Art Gallery and the Laing Art Gallery 
(paragraph 54). 



Oxford 

Ashmolean Museum 

(extension, especially for the Library, under active discussion) 

For the special problems of this and other museums of national importance 
see paragraphs 44-47 and 51 of the Report. 

That favourable consideration should be given to the recommendations of 
the Brunt Committee and, in particular, the obstacles to the execution of an 
adequate extension scheme should be removed as soon as possible (paragraph 68). 



Pitt Rivers Museum 

(detailed extension scheme under active consideration) 

That every effort should be made to enable the extension scheme to be carried 
out (paragraph 74). 

University Museum 

(extension schemes now completed, in progress or contemplated for the 
departments concerned) 

For the special problems of this and other scientific museums of national 
importance, see paragraphs 18-22 of the Report. 

That advantage be taken of the rehousing of the departments to consider the 
appointment of a single museum curator of comparable status with the heads 
of departments, (paragraphs 78-80). 



Reading 

Museum of English Rural Life 

(a) That the academic importance of the Institute be firmly established and 
recognised by the university (paragraph 84). 

(b) That adequate staff be provided to carry out both its academic and its 
museum functions (paragraph 84). 

(c) That the responsibility of this museum as the only comprehensive museum 
of rural life in England, both to the general public and to other regional 
museums, should be urgently examined (paragraph 85). 

Department of Fine Art: Ruskin Collection 

That the space necessary for the proper use of this collection should be 
provided by the university as soon as possible (paragraph 87). 
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SCOTLAND 



Aberdeen 

Anthropological Museum— Marischal College 

(removal of the Zoological Museum contemplated, which would double 
the space available for the Anthropological Museum) 

That, in order to increase the museum’s use to the university and to the 
general public, urgent consideration be given to its reorganisation, its use for 
teaching and the combination of certain of its sections with similar or comple- 
mentary material in the City Museum and Art Gallery (paragraphs 88-92). 

Zoological Museum 

(space allocated in buildings now under construction for the Department of 
Zoology) 

That consideration be given to the use of these collections by a wider public, 
possibly by some joint arrangement with the City Museum (paragraph 93). 

Am Fasgadh, Highland Folk Museum, Kingussie. 

That further consideration be given to the future of the museum in the light 
of other Scottish schemes for the study of folk and rural life (paragraph 95). 



Glasgow 

Hunterian Museum 

(university extension in progress. Library building under construction. Art 
Department building planned. Geology Department building approved for 1969) 

That every effort be made to enable the building programme to proceed and 
to assure adequate space in the main building for the cultural collections which 
will remain there (paragraphs 97 and 99). 



WALES 

Bangor 

Museum of Welsh Antiquities 

(new building contemplated, no date) 

That the College and the county councils and other local authorities in 
North Wales should consult together on the development of the museum into 
a regional museum for North Wales (paragraph 101). 

Zoology Museum 

(new building planned) 

That the needs of the general public and schoolchildren as well as the univer- 
sity should be borne in mind in planning the display in the new building 
(paragraph 103), ° 
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